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INCH 
DEEP 


INCH INCH 
LOW DEEP 
BACK SINK FRONT 


Low enough to go under lower windows—deep 
enough to prevent over-the-rim splashes—smarter 
in line—the newest “Standard” Sink offers ad- 


© | hese three etghts ‘cule new sink history 


vantages you have always wanted. 


The beautifully proportioned, deeper, more 
massive front makes this Sink as attractive 
in appearance as it is convenient to use. 


“Standard” Sinks are made with the “Standard” Acid Resisting 
Enamel that fruit and vegetable acids cannot roughen or discolor. 


ERE is the first modern Sink that is low 
H enough to go under a big, cheerful 

window —that has the deeper Sink 
compartment to protect your dress from over- 
the-rim splashes— that has the deeper front 
to give the smart, low line—that has the 
beautiful “Standard” Acid Resisting Enamel 
that stays smooth and glossy. 


This exclusive “Standard” Enamel cannot be 
harmed by such fruit and vegetable acids as 
lemon and tomato juice, by the minerals in 
water, the ingredients of cleansers. It is 
harder and more durable than any other Sink 
Enamel. It saves scouring and makes it easy 
to keep your Sink spotlessly clean. 


Besides the new design features and the 
“Standard” Acid Resisting Enamel, this Sink 
has the graceful new Faucet in the Swinging- 
Spout style, with a full thirteen inches of 
working space beneath. There is, also, a 
directly attached Garbage Container of 


Even lemon juice does not harm the 
luster of “Standard” Acid-Resisting 
Enamel— more durable than any 
other Plumbing Fixture Enamel. 


New Faucet with Directly Attached 
Chromard Finish Garbage Container 


Vitreous China containing a covered alumi- 
num receptacle—easy to remove and empty. 
The new Swinging-Spout Faucet has the 
exclusive Chromard finish with the beautiful 
sheen of platinum. Proof against common 
acids — easily cleaned with a damp cloth— 
will not tarnish or corrode. 


A range of styles to choose from. This New Sink 
comes in three styles and seven sizes, in both 
single and double drainboard models. On the 
right-hand end of each the trade-mark “Standard” 
will be seen clearly impressed into the enamel. 


On display near you. In more than fifty cities, 
these newest “Standard” Sinks are displayed in 
“Standard” Showrooms. One is near you—you 
are welcome as a visitor. See address in tele- 
phone directory. 


Write for booklet. It tells the story of the 
newest “Standard” Sinks. Send today for a copy. 


Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. , Pittsburgh 
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cleverness 


He held the sp otlight 


by sheer 


every th ing he said Was interesting 


) OBERT BLAINE, a leading 
figure in the financial world, 
at back comfortably and listened 
young, Hartley. He was proud 
f him. 


It was at his suggestion that 
lartley, a department manager in 
is brokerage firm, had been invited 
the Gaynor dinner. He liked 
dartley and wanted him to have 
is opportunity of mingling with 
istinguished business men. 


And now he was more than 
istiied. For Hartley was un- 
uestionably holding the spotlight 
y sheer cleverness. 


He was quiet, unassuming. Yet 
he seemed to have an appropriate 
mark for everything. He seemed 
b have garnered all the brightest 
oughts of the wisest men and 
omen of all ages; he quoted Horace 
Walt Whitman with equal ease; 
e seemed to possess a mental store- 
use of classic and cultural lore. 
} You couldn’t call Hartley a talkative 
low, by any means. But whatever he 
id was so unusual—so pertinent—that 
en Blaine, his employer, was impressed. 
No wonder that later, as the party 
eeraced into scattered groups, Blaine 
k Hartley to one side. 


“Let me congratulate you, eg 
ighty proud of you. Having you here hee 









certainly been a treat. Ordinarily these 
dinners are dull affairs, but you certainly 
brightened things up. At the office it’s the 
same way,” continued Blaine, “I’ve noticed 
you putting life in a business conference. 
Tell me, how the dickens do you get the 
time to do all the reading you must do to 
talk so judiciously about so many subjects?” 
Hartley laughed. “‘Well, Mr. Blaine, you 
know how my time is spent during the 
business day. And my spare moments 1n the 
evenings are limited. However, I try to 
make them count. The daily newspapers 
keep me in touch with current events, but 
for real inspiration and mental stimulus in 
the briefest reading period—give me the 

Elbert Hubbard Scrap Book!” 

“‘What’s that?” his employer asked. 
A Whole Library 
In One Volume 


Hartley briefly gave him the history of 
this success-compelling book. Elbert Hub- 
bard, a many-sided genius, began early in 
life to gather the choice bits of inspiration 
and wisdom from the literature of all ages— 
the ideas that helped him most. The 
collection grew and these little masterpieces 
became an unfailing source of inspiration— 
until at the time of Hubbard’s death it 
represented a whole lifetime of discriminat- 
ing reading. 

“Tmagine it,” added Hartley, “this Scrap 
Book has now been published and any one 
can have acopy. You can absorb in a few 
minutes’ reading each evening what it took 
Elbert Hubbard a lifetime to collect! You 
can have the finest thoughts of the last two 
thousand years in one wonderful volume.” 

Examine It FREE 

Naturally, you too, desire to become well- 

informed without wading through a lot of 
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uninteresting reading. Elbert Hubbard’s 
Scrap Book contains ideas, thoughts, pas- 
sages, excerpts, epigrams—selected from 
the master thinkers of all ages. It contains 
1000 choice selections from 520 great 
writers. There is not a commonplace sentence 
in the whole volume. 

This Scrap Book is a fine example of 
Roycroft book-making. The type is set 
Venetian style—a page within a page— 
printed in two colors on fine tinted book 
paper. Bound scrap-book style and tied 
with linen tape. 

Examine it at our expense! The coupon 
entitles you to the special five-day exami- 

nation. Just send it off today, and Elbert 
Hubbard’s Scrap Book will go forward to 
you promptly. If you aren’t inspired, en- 
chanted—simply return the Scrap Book 
within the five-day period and the ex- 
amination will have cost you nothing. 
Otherwise send only $2.90, plus few cents 
postage, in ful] payment. 

We urge you to act NOW. Wm. H. Wise 
& Co., Roycroft Distributors, Dept. 44, 
50 West 47th Street, New York City. 


Wm. H. Wise & Co., Roycroft Distributors, 
Dept. 44, 50 West 47th Street, New York City 

You may send me for five days’ free examination 
Elbert Hubbard’s Scrap Book in cloth-lined butcher 
paper binding. Within the five-day period I will 
return the Scrap Book without obligation, or keep it 
and send only $2.90, plus few cents postage, in full 
payment. 


Name 
NENTS hak css de vics'es 
cit 


ee ee 

if A few copies are available in a sturdy binding of 
Ut flexible basket-weave buckram for only $1 
additional. Please check in this square if you want 


this de luxe binding, with the same return privilege. 
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“Driving his brain, hurrying bis 
meals, slighting his exercise, the business 
man invites Auto-Intoxication. And 
Auto-Intoxication (se!f-poisoning) keeps 
thousands of men from doing their best 
work. 


7 7 ry 


The American business man is a good 
provider. He wants his family to have 
the best—and he works long and late 
to get it for them. 

But the day is all too short for the 
insistent demands that crowd upon 
him. He eats hastily, takes his exer- 
cise in spurts and rests himself badly. 
In the rush, rush, rush of these quick- 
step times, he neglects the simple a-b- 
c’s of health. And so, often in the 
morning, he feels tired even before the 
day’s tasks begin. 

The most common result of these ill- 
adjusted habits is stoppage of waste 
products in the intestines. This is the 
start of a host of ills. For when the 
food we eat is not promptly and thor- 
oughly eliminated it starts to ferment 
and to set up poisons which are spread 
through the body by the blood. This 
is a form of self-poisoning popularly 
called Auto-Intoxication. 

Auto-Intoxication, is usually the 


real cause of dull headaches, cepressing 
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Hepatica 


© 1927 


City. 


© before the 
days tasks begin! 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. C47, 
71 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


Kindly send me the Free Booklet that explains 
fully the causes and the effects of Auto-Intoxication 
(self-poisoning). 


Name 


eS 






fatigue, indigestion, biliousness and 
many, many other ills of life. 


r r LA 


To guard against Auto-Intoxication 
stoppage must be prevented. To do 
this Sal Hepatica is the safe and ap- 
proved standby. It stimulates the nat- 
ural secretion of water in the intestines 
and brings about prompt elimination 
by flushing. 


Sal Hepatica is a delicately balanced 
combination of several salines, forti- 
fied with sodium phosphate. Dissolved 
in a tumblerful of water it makes a 
sparkling, effervescent palatable drink. 

You may take Sal Hepatica on aris- 
ing, or if you prefer, half an hour be- 
fore any meal. It is sold in three sizes 
in all drug stores—30c, 6o0c, $1.20. 
Buy the large size for economy. 


7 LA 7 


Send the coupon for the free booklet 
on ‘“‘Auto-Intoxication’’ which ex- 
plains more fully the causes and effects 
of self-poisoning and the ills which 
follow in its train. The booklet also 
explains how you may avoid this 
prevalent condition 
and clearly and logi- 
cally it tells you how 
to keep in a physically 

fit condition. ’ 
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LETTERS 


Too Sensational 
Sirs: 

My subscription expires May, 1927. Le 
it stay expired. I am through with it 
It’s too sensational and not fit to be read 
by growing children. 

ELMER SCHUYLER 
Chairman 

Depar*ment of Mathematics 

Bay Ridge High School 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 




























Cancellation 


Sirs: 

Will you please not send me any mor 
numbers of Time as I do not care to have J 
this type of magazine in my house. | 
subscribed to it for two years on the ree. 
ommendation that it is better than the 
Literary Digest, but it is not, in my 
opinion so I don’t care to have any mor 
copies. 

















Mrs. ARTHUR H. Scorr 
Todmorden Farm 
~Media, Pa. 







Dislikes Red 
Sirs: 

Will you please cancel my _ subscription 
to TIME on its expiration. am disap. 
pointed in what promised to be a very en- 
tertaining and educational publication. | 
feel that your reference to notables is at 
times impertinent and your liberty with 
diction runs into excesses. I also do nof 
like the red border and feel that I would 
much rather have the Literary Digest as it 
covers the subjects covered by TIME in & 
dignified manner and withal fills my wants, 

J. A, CAMPBELL 

Long Beach, Calif. 


loo Brief 
Sirs: 

While your magazine or newsmagazine 
as you call it serves its purpose, I am com 
tent to let my subscription run out. The 
trouble with Time, as I see it, is that it is 
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HE Col 
too brief. You do not have space to cover and st 
thoroughly your subjects. Hence please 
cancel my subscription. the great 

D. ROBERTS Fthe answe 

Fort Worth, Tex. history of 

foe wes: your pron: 
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Sirs: ment it le 





. . You’ve printed several letters com 
review of Elmer Gantry 
{Time, March 28]. May I say a_ word 
on the other side? My friend, Hillis lL 
Remington, says the critique was clever. 
I agree with him. Clever, yes, but that’s 
all. I am a Time enthusiast, but I fel 
that your review of Mr. Lewis’ book was, 


were wron 
lite to app 
but only 1 
your embz 
wanted to 
your gues! 
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consciously or unconsciously, bigoted. 
speak for my friend, who reads Tit As 
every week at the Meriden  (Conn)§ “A Ser 
Y. M. C. A., as well as for myself. 
ELDOR PAUL SCHULZE FYour spee 
Albany, N. Y. other one 
° ° ° Corre tsp 
cation, of 
Much Pleased minor off 
Sirs: No matter 





...I1 have heard from all the peopl 
to whom I send your magazine (woul 
that all who received gifts could be prodded 
the same way), and they are very much 
pleased with the gift. They don’t all like 
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dous han 
Wrong pro 














the whole magazine. One doesn’t like th If you s 
red outline on the cover, and another by avoid 
doesn’t like the way you published certail words, yo 
details of the Chaplin case which the % cripple ioe 
called “reputable newspapers” omitted, and ‘ pple yo 
the third thinks that you are all right and barre 






advantt F you cheat 


business a 


As for myself, my renewal in 
speaks for itself. 

So long as you continue to please the § 
average reader and your subscription list 
hold up you may feel that you have ot 
of the best Weeklies. You may consider 


Dee atl 


Published weekly by Time, Inc., at Th 
Penton Building, Lakeside Ave. and Wei 
Third St., Cleveland, Ohio. Subscriptiow 
$5 a year. Entered as second-class matt 
Aug. 25, 1925, at the postoffice, Clevela 
Ohio, under the act of March 3, 1874 
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Beethoven Thais 


hors d’oeuvre Aida 
exquisite chic 
impious attache 
Buenos Aires cuisine 
psychiatry demise 


affaire d’amour =_—‘ naive 
objet d’art 


Poincare supple 





HE conversation turned to music 
and someone asked the name of 
the great deaf composer. You knew 
the answer—had read a little of the 
history of Beethoven—but, afraid of 
your pronunciation, you kept silent. 


Later, at dinner, you made a brave 
attempt at hors d’oenvre—but the mo 
ment it left your lips you knew you 
were wrong. The others were too po- 


lite to appear to notice your faux pas, 


but only with difficulty did you hide 
yourembarrassment. And you had so 
wanted to make a good impression on 
your guests! 


A serious social handicap 


Your speech, perhaps more than any 
other one thine, reveals what you are. 

Corre t speech is the first mark of edu- 

cation, of culture. Some mistakes are 
minor offenses; others are ridiculous. 
No matter how great your facility for 
conversation, you are under a tremen- 

fdous handicap if you are guilty of 
wrong pronunciz ition. 

If you save yourself embarrassment 
by avoiding difficult or uncertain 
words, you limit your vocabulary 
cripple j your speech—render it meager 
and barren. And when you do that 
you cheat yourself of a real social and 
business asset. 


Now—learn by ear 


Learning pronunciation through print 
is slow, tedious, uninviting. And un- 
centain. So much depends on shades 


of accent, on precisely the right voice 


inflections, that printed marks fail to 


give a feeling of security. “It is almost 


How many of these 
words dare you use 
in conversation? 


entente cordiale faux pas 


irrevocably Italian 
Fascism canape 
courtesan ‘Calles 
Aphrodite iodine 
incognito Jeritza 
Renee Adoree venire 
table d’hote Beau Gestc 


Tito Schipa piquant 
dishabille au revoir 
Versailles valet 
cognoscenti gauche 
intricate rodeo 
bon voyage suite 
bona fide blase 


en route 









































































impossible for one person to express to 
another by signs the sound of any 
word,” says Richard Grant White, 
celebrated philologist. 

“Some day,” predicted John Mantle 
Clapp, Secretary of the Committee on 
American Speech, “we shall have 
exact records for the ear, on the phono- 
graph.” ... Now, at last, we have it. 
Now, a new easy way is "available to 
you—the Pronunciphone Method of 
Teaching Speech-Sounds. Employing 

talking machine records, it teaches 
through the ear instead of the eye. 


Developed by authorities 


‘The Pronunciphone Method has been 
developed by a group of educators, 
writers and speakers under the direc- 
tion of Prof. Edward H. Gardner, for 
18 years a member of the faculty of 
the University of Wisconsin, The in 
struction is absolutely authoritative; 
it represents current good taste. 


6 double records—12 lessons—com- 
prise the Pronunciphone course. Each 
word is pronounced slowly and dis- 
tinctly—and correctly. There is no 
possibility of mistake. 

You are told how to pronounce a 
total of 2000 words—every one a word 
that should be familiar to every culti- 

vated man or woman. Strange and 
unusual words—words that you would 
rarely or never have occasion to use— 
are omitted. Included are words 
that cultured persons use constantly 
when discussing subjects that deal 
with Music, Art, Literature, History, 
Biography, Science, Geography; in- 
cluded also are many popular foreign 
words (French, Spanish, Latin, etc.) 
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Nothing reveals your culture—or lack of it—so surely 


that are now a part of the educated 
American's vocabulary. 

Along with the records you get the 

Pronunciphone Instruction Manual— 

‘Good Taste in Speech”—a valuable 
treatise on the subject of pronuncia- 
tion that defines and explains every 
word contained in the records. This 
book is unique—nothing like it has 
heretofore been published. 

The Pronunciphone Method. is not 
difficult. It is so easy, so simple that 
learning pronunciation now becomes a 
pleasant pastime. You will enjoy 
every minute of it. 


Free Examination 


The Pronunciphone Method is abso- 
lutely guaranteed to give satisfaction. 
It is sent prepaid for FREE exami- 
nation. If you aren’t delighted—if it 
isn’t everything you expected and 
wanted—simply return it within three 
days and the examination will cost you 
nothing. If you like it, remit $8.50, in 
full payment.. Judge for yourself. 
Clip and mail this coupon now. 
® 1927, The P. Co 





Tue PronuncipHonse Company 
782 Wrigley Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


You may send me the Pronunciphone course 
for 3 days’ FREE examination. Within 3 
days I will either remit $8.50, in full pay- 
ment, or return it without cost or obligation. 
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me a Perpetual rather than an Origin 
subscriber so long as you continue 
play the game along the lines you hay 
started. May I be permitted to say thy 
it is an unusual person or publication wh 
is willing to show the rest of us the slay 
received from some and who is alway 
willing to admit the mistake when op 
occurs. 
THOS. PHILLIrs 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

Department of Military Science, 

Cambridge, Mass. 


Short Cut 


Sirs: 

ree It has been my pleasure to hav 
been a subscriber to Time for a period of 
two years and I find it indispensable, Ih 
a business such as mine, with the exacting 
hours and attention, TIME has not onl 
been a short cut on all that is worth whik 
in the world but it is a recreation to which 
I look forward each week with great an. 
ticipation. 

LAMONT A. HALL 
President, The W. L. Hall Co., 
Wholesale Grocers Fruit and Produce 


HOW MANY LETTERS REACH MR. MORGAN? Waterbury, Conn. 


Virile 
Sirs: 





R. MORGAN is a busy man. His time 
As world traveler and _ lecturer 


is conserved by secretaries. Not all the | |... 1 would not be without its (Tim's| 
virile, informing tutelage. 


Very truly thine, 
letters that are addressed to Mr. Morgan | Azice HowLanp MACOMBER 


‘ . New Bedford, Mass. 
see his desk. To reach his eyes they must ess 


be important — and they must /ook important. Honest 
Sirs: 


° . . . TIME, a great paper honestly edited. 
Many an important letter stops short of the man at W. CG. SMITH 


. : Beardstown, IIl. 
the top because it doesn’t look important. 


Your business letters are not all intended for Mr. Conclusions 
| Sirs: 
Morgan’s eyes, but those that are, shouldn’t be side- i Bh Ti gy ne pn gel 


re arrived at certain conclusions: 

tracked by some well-meaning secretary because they _ (1) The idea upon which Trme bases 
its textual selection is good. 

) . (2) Your selection of items individually 

don’t look important. ig 

(3) Your pedantry is detestable. 


. 5 ° 4) Y style is abominable. There's 

Letterheads of Old Hampshire Bond will give your ia 2 ah tae ae cae 
| h | k h h newspaper of any size who couldn’t beat 
{ i , you at your own game. Not only is § 

etters that important OOK. Fingers urrying t rough i: weliten wah a perdeetihie tae 
. , crispness, spontane‘ty and human _ touch, 
the pile of mail to be answered pause with respect when | but there is little sense of proportion 
| evident in its columns. Weak beginnings 

. battle equally weak endings in a_ veritable 

they meet these crispy, crackly sheets. strugsie to make the old rag stodgy. 


Th £ h Man alive! if it’s a newsmagazine why 
' : ‘ ‘ if; make it an historical tract? 
e extra cost o using this sp endid paper 1s trifling | (5) As for your picture captions! They 
F neither reveal nor stimulate interest. In 
compared to the added measure of character and im- that ease, why bother? 
Here’s for a more lively magazine! 


, ae ; WALTER F. DANTZSCHER 
pressiveness it will give your business letters. New York, N. ¥. 


Ask your printer, lithographer or engraver to show ais 

, abloid 

you examples of letterheads on Old Hampshire Bond. Shes 

é I have never read a tabloid, but items 

Then ask yourself whether your business deserves any- which I have read in Time give me an ides 
what they might be like. 


3 . HUNTER 
thing less fine. New York, oe sondies 


Cheers, Hisses 


Se Sirs: 
= Time, March 21, NATIONAL AFFAIRS— 
Robert Nelson Stanfield. 
am 5 ie 0 Just between you and me and the gate 
Stanfield* ought to go to the Pen 


post, ve 
ton Building} in Cleveland and Kick H—— f 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY ~ SOUTH HADLEY FALLS, MASS. "ies cventiiet. (fiend: 21). 000 


ing Senator Robert Nelson Stanfield of 
Oregon was arrested in September, 1925, 
“The Aristocrat of the Writing Table’”’ on charges of drunkenly throwing crockery 
around a restaurant, that he rescued & 
drowning woman at Atlantic City last July, 
that he was sued three weeks ago by two 
Manhattan modistes for $1,121, allegedly 
owed for his daughter’s trousseau.—Eb. 
+Where TIME presses print.—Eb. 


Also Makers of Old Hampshire Social Stationery 
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Little dramas in the life of a great newspaper system 


You f Rill. t 


ama. 
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In a Southwestern city, a Scripps- Howard 
editor heard whisperings of a plot to 
misuse the public lands for private 
interest. 

He promptly printed an editorial, prom- 
ising to sift out the conspiracy and give 
the facts a public airing. 

Next morning, the political czar of the 
state called at the editor’s office. He de- 
manded that the editor lay off the land in- 
quiry—threatening to ruin his advertising 
revenue and run him out of the state if he 
printed another land story. 


The editor accepted the challenge. Brav- 
ing the pressure of unfriendly courts and 
banks, he not only exposed the local land 
grabs, but he trailed the chief conspirator 


PAINTED BY 
DEA 
CORNWELL 


= 
at story — 
<i or I'll run you out of the state!” 


through his subsequent term of office in 
Washington. And so helped to uncover 
the most amazing series of public land 
scandals in the history of political jobbery. 


Every Scripps- Howard editor is the 
supreme sovereign of his newspaper. He 
edits his columns, free of all influence,save 
the public interest. This Scripps-Howard 
policy is not a policy of fine idealism alone, 
but of sound business, as well. 


A newspaper attains its greatest useful- 
ness to its advertisers, only when it is 
steadfastly faithful to its readers. When it 
sacrifices its independence to other inter- 
ests, it sacrifices its readers’ trust in the 
integrity of its columns—and thus kills the 
thing that profits the advertiser most. 
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NEWYORK . Telegram 
CLEVELAND . . . Press 
BALTIMORE... . Post 
PITTSBURGH . . 


SAN FRANCISCO . News 
WASHINGTON . News 
CINCINNATI . . . Post 
INDIANAPOLIS . Times 


DENVER . Rocky Mt. News 
DENVER . Evening News 
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Prices—tan $6.50—green $8.00 
Don’t Be All Wet 


get yourself an 


OAKWOOD RAIN JACKET 


for Golfers and Sportsmen 
and enjoy yourself. Play onin spite of rain. 
A wonderful little garment made of a feather weight 
rain proof material weizhs but one pound. Folds in 
a small pouch and is carried in the golf bag or 
pocket, always ready for instant use. 


We also suggest our new full length busiress men’s 
rain coat. Folds in an envelope and tucks away 
neatly in a suit case or pocket of car. Ideal for busi- 
ness trips. Priced—$10.00. 
Ask your dealer or Pro.—or write us. 
Booklet on request. 


The Domestic Products Co. 
80 Harries Building Dayton, Ohio 





out of the kids that are responsible for 
that article even if he has to lick the whole 
Yale class of 1930.* 

Cheers for the Senator with g—s 
enough to get drunk, throw dishes, rescue 
women, play poker. 

Hisses for the weekly that lists the 
trousseau of his daughter and publishes it 
as an unpaid bill. 

You label it news. Macfadden is at least 
honest enough not to put a fictitious label 
on his tainted tins. ees 
H. H. THOMPSON 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


our Advertisers 
Sirs: 

I think your news items would _in- 
crease their clarity if a map or two were 
inserted. Particularly does this apply to 
news like the Chinese puzzle. Your own 
advertisers speak more potently of this 
scheme than I. In the issue of Time 
dated April 4 no less than four advertisers 
use this method. See pp. 1, 31, 39, 43. 
Why not TIME itself? 

H. ROBERT SMITH 

Malden, Mass. 


Wendell Goddard 


Sirs: 

. . . Several weeks ago [Time, Dec. 13] 
I noticed that the name of Wendell God- 
dard (New York City), was included in 
TIME among those of the students in the 
Traveling University who for their dis- 
graceful conduct in Japan were sent back 
to this country. I was very much disap- 
pointed as I have known Goddard well for 
some time and he was the last person I 
would expect to do anything of the kind. 
I was much relieved the other day to learn 
that he had been in no way connected 
with the escapade and had been sent home 
with the offenders to see that they did 
nothing worse if that be possible. If you 
have not already been notified of, and cor- 
rected, the erroneous impression given by 
your article, please do so. 


P. S. EVANS 


New York, N. Y. 


*No member of the Yale Class of 1930 
is responsible for TIME’s observations on 
the subject of Senator Stanfield.—Eb. 





Your returns won’t be 
in coupons clipped every 
year or every quarter— 
your returns will be im- 
mediateandlasting. They 
-will show themselves in 
a new margin of vitality, 
—increased interest in 
accomplishment and re- 
creation. Profit from a 
pleasure habit — gain 
from good eating. 


Eat Shredded Wheat each morning with 


melted butter and milk, with cream and sugar, 


or with fresh or canned fruits. 


Try it at 


lunch instead of white flour toast—and eaten 
late at night it won’t disturb your dreams. 


While the World Slumbers 


Sirs: 

. .. But, of course, I do want Time 
and here’s my check. I read it while I 
am dispensing free lunch to the young red- 
head at 2 a. m. The magazine is very 
easy to hold with one hand (the other 
one holds the young hopeful) and th» 
reading matter is concise and clear enough 
for me to understand even at the zero 
hour. You see, while’ the rest of the world 
slumbers, I’m keeping up with Time— 
and my son. 

FLORA DAYTON 

Detroit, Mich. 


At Vanderbilt 


Sirs: 

I have been reading Time for the last 
four years and have enjoyed it immensely. 
We use it in our curriculum of History 
here at Vanderbilt University. In your 
advertisement (p. 388) of An American 
Tragedy, Theodore Dreiser, you state that 
it is the only modern work of literature, 
that you know of, that has been added to 
a college curriculum within a year after 
its publication. Author Will Durant’s 
Story of Philosophy was added to our 
required lists of reading within less than 
six months of first publication, the Eng- 
lish department ranking it with other 
works of literature. I thought you would 
perhaps like to know about this. 

TIME is choice reading and is certainly 
enjoyed by the students here at Vanderbilt. 
This issue, Vol IX, No. 18, is exceedincly 
interesting and well done. Good luck to 
TIME. 

ARTHUR CROWNOVER JR. 

Nashville, Tenn. 


Music Lover 
Sirs: 

In Time, April 4, you said President 
Coolidge, no music lover, did not attend 
the concert, meaning the Amherst Musicale. 
I was there and wish to inform you 
President Coolidge was not only present, 
but applauded every number. He appar- 
ently enjoyed the procram, throughout. 

I am a subscriber to your magazine and 
would not be without it. 

LLOYD WEIDNER 

Washington, D. C. 


Sirs: 

The second paragraph of Time, April 4 
states, in part, that “President Coolidge, 
no music-lover, did not attend the con- 
cert” (given by the Amherst College Musi- 
cal Clubs). I can’t decide whether you 
think he did not attend because he is not 
a music lover, or consider him no music- 
lover because he did not, according to the 
papers, attend. In any case, President 
Coolidge was present in the box with Mrs. 
Coolidge and John.... The fact is, the 
President enjoyed the whole program thor- 
oughly—which, if your estimate of him is 
correct, is no compliment to our musician- 
ship! 

MALcoLM §S. LANGFORD 
Leader of Amherst Musical Clubs 
Psi Upsilon House 
Amherst, Mass. 


Garfield’s Sons 


Sirs: 

In a recent issue of Time (March 28) 
you mention a number of American presi- 
dents who had “smart sons’... . 1 think 
you overlooked President Garfield, father 
of a college president, a noted architect 
and a prominent attorney of Cleveland. 


JEAN PATON 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Able sons of the late onetime 
U. S. President James Abram 
Garfield are: 1) President Harry 
Augustus, 63, of Williams College; 
2) Attorney James Rudolph, 61, of 
Cleveland, onetime (1907-09) U. S. 
Secretary of the Interior; 3) At- 
torney Irvin McDowell, 56, of Bos- 
ton; 4) Architect Abram, 54, of 
Cleveland.—ED. 
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TO GET THE TRAINS THROUGH , 


SAFELY, 


SWIFTLY, 


AND ON TIME 


The Pennsylvania Railroad carries more passengers, hauls more freight than any other railroad in America 


When the “Comet” roars by “Uncle Sam” 


The hum grows loud along the 
rails. .. a flash of headlights... 
a wave of greeting exchanged 
between the crews... red rear 
lights dwindling into the morn- 
ing mist. 


HUS every night, just west of 
Terre Haute, twofreight trains 
pass. 

The ‘‘Comet”’ whirls its caravan 
of merchandise to the West. 
“Uncle Sam’’ spins East with a 
solid train load of green vegetables 
from the sunny farms of the 
South and West. Both are leaders 
of the Pennsylvania’s fleet of swift 
freights. Both are symbols of a 
new golden age of American com- 
merce. 


For now freight distances are 
measured in hours instead of 


days. The Pennsylvania’s flying 
freights move with the speed and 
precision of fast passenger trains. 
Freight movements are definitely 
scheduled. 


This expeditious handling of freight 
has benefited all America. Factories can 
now count on scheduled deliveries of raw 
materials and keep inventories down. 
Retailers, sure of quick replenishment of 
supplies, can carry smaller stocks. House- 
wives can serve fresh wholesome vege- 
tables and fruits all through the year. 
Business is better. Standards of living 
are higher, 


LA 7 ry 


Because of their part in this new era in 
transportation, fifty-eight of. the Penn- 
sylvania’s three thousand daily freights 
have won special names. They, like their 
cousins, the limited passenger trains, are 
of the aristocracy of the rails. And like 
them, these swift freights are made 
possible by the loyal efforts of over two 
hundred thousand men—competent and 
trained, 


5 Famous Pennsylvania 
freight trains 


THE COMET - Merchandise 
New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, to St. Louis 


UNCLE SAM - Perishable Freight 
St. Louis, to New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore 


THE BULLET - Perishable Freight 
Indianapolis, to New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore 


Gas WAGON 
Automobiles and Merchandise 
Detroit, to New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore 


THE PACKER: Perishable Freight 
Chicago, to New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


TIME, April 18, 1927 





Permanently 
rouble-free 


ar Journals 


A mere one-eighth of the power for- 
merly needed now smoothly starts 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul’s 
crack flyers. Timken Tapered Roller 
Bearings free THe OLYMPIAN and 
Tue Pronger LimiTeEp from all 
possible friction. Yet that only begins 
the great economies and operat- 
ing betterments made possible by 
Timken Bearings in railroad cars. 


Timkens are more than anti-friction 
bearings. Their use results in jour- 
nals that are enduringly trouble-free. 
Their positively aligned rolls, tapered 


construction, and Timken-made elec- 
tric steel permanently withstand all 
shock, side-thrust, weight, and speed. 


Eliminating wear, hot-boxes, and by 
far the greater part of previous lubri- 
cation costs, Timken Bearings loom 
as the greatest possibility today in rail- 
road economics. Timken advantages 
are shared by the public as well, in 
the form of jerkless starting, increased 
riding comfort,and more restful night 
travel. Full data and any desired 
engineering counsel are at the disposal 
of every railroad, upon request. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO., CANTON, OHIO 


TIMKEN =: BEARINGS 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 
The Coolidge Week 


( The President took off his 
shoes, extended first his right foot, 
then his left. “Wonderful feet... 
size 8... almost perfect for walk- 
ing purposes... indicative of a 
cool, steady life,” said Dr. Peter 
Kahler, Manhattan orthopedist, who 
measured the presidential feet and 
took orders for presidential foot- 
wear. Flappers, he added, might 
well be proud of feet like Mrs. 
Coolidge’s, also “almost perfect,” 
size 44%. Dr. Kahler’s grandfather 
made size 14 shoes for President 
Lincoln. 

( The President let it be known 
that he will make four speeches 
before leaving for his summer va- 
cation: on April 25 in Manhattan 
to celebrate the 20th anniversary 
of the United Press Association; on 
May 17 in Washington before the 
American Medical Association; on 
May 30 at the Arlington National 
Cemetery to commemorate Me- 
morial Day; on June 11 in Wash- 
ington before the business organ- 
ization of the Federal Government. 
@ Barron Collier, booster, seller 
of street-car advertising, had 
luncheon with President Coolidge, 
informed him that a survey of 
3,500 U. S. cities pointed to busi- 
ness prosperity. The first six 
months of 1927, said Mr. Collier, 
should yield as large profits as the 
corresponding record-breaking pe- 
riod of 1926. 

@ The executive order which re- 
instated Mrs. Bessie H. Smith in 
the Federal service in the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing was 
signed: “For charity. 
Coolidge.” Twenty years ago, 
Mrs. Smith worked for the Govern- 
ment. Then she married. Re- 
cently her husband died, and she 
asked for her old. job to support 
her four children and her mother. 


Veto 


“I therefore return the bill with- 
out my approval.”—Calvin Coolidge. 

The bill had been passed by the 
Philippine legislature and repassed 
by a two-thirds majority over Gov- 
ernor General Leonard Wood’s veto. 
It proposed to hold a plebiscite 


Calvin * 


among the islanders on the ques- 
tion: “Do you desire the immediate, 
absolute and complete independence 
of the Philippine Islands?” Under 
the organic law of the territory, 
the President of the U. S. has 
final authority on all bills passed 
by the native legislature. Hence, 
there will be no plebiscite and in- 
dependence in the Philippines is 
still a remote subject. 

It was significant as the first 
time a President had vetoed an 
act of the Philippine legislature. 

President Coolidge’s veto mes- 
sage, some 3,000 words in length, 
frowned on the plebiscite on the 
grounds that its yes-or-no method 
would be unconvincing and unfair; 
that native discussion of indepen- 
dence is untimely; that the little 
brown men still need the economic 
and military protection of Big 
Brother U. S. 

Important words from President 
Coolidge’s document: 

“Independence is a very appeal- 
ing word. Few people will vote 
against independence for themselves 
or against independence for any- 
body else. To submit to a man the 
question whether he desired to be 
independent, or not, is really trifl- 
ing with the sacred feelings in- 
nate in humankind. 

“American defense is a corollate 
of American sovereignty, not of 
foreign sovereignty. Where there 
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is no sovereignty there is no obliga- 
tion of protection. The best secur- 
ity to the Philippine Islands is the 
protection of and by the United 
States. ... 

“The people should realize that 
political activity is not the end of 
life, but rather a means to obtain 
those economic, industrial and social 
conditions essential to a stable ex- 
istence.” 

Next Step. President Coolidge 
having, as everyone expected, up- 
held Governor General Wood in 
vetoing the plebiscite, the next step 
is for the U. S. Congress to grant 
certain governmental and economic 
reforms which will soothe the in- 
dependence agitation. These re- 
forms were suggested in Col. Car- 
mi A. Thompson’s report (TIME, 
Jan. 3) —which, among other 
things, hinted that Governor Gen- 
eral Wood’s “cavalry cabinet” is 
the storm centre of Filipino dis-- 
satisfaction. (The “cavalry cabinet” 
is a group of Army officers who act 
as advisors and administrators for 
the Governor General.) 


- 


“What Is the Reason?” 


The Official White House Spokes- 
man did not mention it last week, 
but doubtless the President and 
Mrs. Coolidge heard about it—the 
conversation of His Majesty T. 
Goesti Bagoes Djelantik, Rajah of 
Karang Asem on the Island of Bali 
in the Dutch East Indies, and one 
Joseph Patterson, stock broker and 
writer, who returned home last 
week and got into the headlines 
with this piquant chit-chat: 

The Rajah: “Where did you 
come from?” 

Mr. Patterson: “From America.” 

The Rajah: “Is that further 
away than Singapore?” 

Mr. Patterson: “Much further.” 

The Rajah, producing a _ news- 
paper photograph of President 
Coolidge and Queen Marie of Ru- 
mania: “I know. I have a picture 
of your Rajah. Is this his favor- 
ite wife?” 

Mr. Patterson: “Oh no, our great 
Rajah has only one wife.” 

The Rajah: “How many people 
are there in your country?” 

Mr. Patterson: ‘110.000,000.” 

The Rajah: “I myself have only 
160,000 subjects, yet I have 18 
queens and many palaces. What 
is the reason?” 
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Stimson Appointed 


Twenty-one years ago a robust 
Sergeant in Squadron A, New York 
City National Guard, was riding 
through Rock Creek Park, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Suddenly he heard 
the familiar voice of Elihu Root, 
then Secretary of State, saying: 
“By order of the Secretary of War, 
Sergeant Stimson’ will report 
at once, in person, to the 
President of the United States.” 
On the other side of Rock 
Creek he saw _ Secretary - Root 
and President Roosevelt. Plunging 
into the rain-swollen, swift-flowing 
stream, he urged his horse across, 
arrived wet, triumphant. His sum- 
mons was merely a_Rooseveltian 
method of inviting him to - the 
White House for dinner. Later in 
the year (1906) Roosevelt, looking 
for a U. S. Attorney for the 
Southern District of New York, re- 
membered the stream-crosser, ap- 
pointed Henry Lewis Stimson who, 
in addition to being Sergeant Stim- 
son of Squadron A, was also Law- 
yer Stimson of the Manhattan law 
firm founded by Elihu Root. 

Now onetime Sergeant Stimson 
crosses another stream at the in- 
vitation of another U. S. President. 
This time it is the Gulf Stream, 
for last week Mr. Stimson packed his 
grip and left Manhattan for Nicara- 
gua, where he travels as_ special 
representative of President Cool- 
idge. He may interview among 
others Revolutionary Leader Sa- 
casa; after a month will  re- 
turn to make reports, recommen- 
dations. Republicans hope that, 
through his intervention, the ma- 
rines may be withdrawn from.-Ni- 
earagua before their presence can 
be made an issue in the 1928 presi- 
dential campaign. 


Stream-crosser Stimson was born 
in Manhattan in 1867, is a gradu- 
ate of Yale (1888) and Harvard 
Law School, is entitled to wear the 
Phi Beta Kappa key. He was un- 
successful candidate for Governor 
of New York (1910), was Secretary 
of War under President Taft (1911- 
1913). As Colonel of the 31st 
Field Artillery he saw World War 
service in France, 


THE CABINET 
$1.24 v. $1.2? v. $0.35 


Elementary arithmetic last week 
engaged the attention of U. S. cit- 
izens interested in the question of 
what commercial aviation company 
shall be Uncle Sam’s mailman on 
the New York-Chicago leg of the 
transcontinental air mail route. 
“Why,” asked figurers, “did Post- 
master General New award the 
New York-Chicago contract to the 
National Air Transport Co.’s bid 
of $1.24 a pound when the North 


© National 
HENRY L. STIMSON 
- .» packed his grip 


American Airways Co. bid $1.23 a 
pound, and when Capt. Earle F. 
Stewart of Manhattan bid 35c a 
pound ?” Computers added also 
that U. §S. Comptroller General 
McCarl had previously ruled that 
the Government should accept the 
lowest bid. To which Postmaster 
General. New answered that the 
National Air Transport Co. was 
the “lowest and best responsible 
bidder” and the only one to whom 
he could have made the award. 
Critics of the. Postmaster Gen- 
eral, dissatisfied ‘with his reply, 
argued that one or the other of 
the two lower bids should have 
been accepted. Those favoring the 
$1.23 of the North American Air- 
ways Co. claimed that the Air- 
ways’ bid had been thrown out 
merely because air ma”™ pilots now 
in the government air mail service 
had subscribed $100,000 for Air- 
ways stock. They maintained that 
Col. Paul  Hendersén, General 
Manager of the National Air 
Transport Co. (the successful 
bidder) had filed protest against 
the Government’s considering a 
company in which its own pilots 
were financially interested. They 
added that Colonel Henderson was 
once (1922-25) Second Assistant 
Postmaster General. Yet his com- 
pany already carries the mail on 
the Chicago-Dallas line. To all of 
which Postmaster General New re- 


plied that the matter of pilots 
owning stock was a “minor con- 
sideration,” that Colonel Hender- 
son had made no protest, that 
the .issue had been settled on 
other grounds. 


Meanwhile advocates of Captain 
Stewart’s 35c bid stressed the ob- 
vious, that this bid was in a class 
of its own for lowness. They ar- 
gued that here was an astonishing 
bargain for the Government. The 
low figure was to be made possible 
by another public service—carry- 
ing New York-Chicago passengers. 
Captain Stewart pointed. out that 
his bid would save the Government 
$730,000; that, by carrying 700,000 
letters daily by air mail he would 
speedily and effectively educate the 
public to the advantages of using 
air mail. Captain Stewart con- 
templated using tri-motored planes 
that would make but one _ stop 
(Cleveland) between New York 
and Chicago. “This is a good busi- 
ness proposition,” he said, “and the 
American people ought to know 
what is being turned down.” 

But Post Office officials, discuss- 
ing the Stewart offer, said that it 
was conditional upon his being 
given a total of 20,000 pounds of 
mail per day. To send so much 
mail by airplane would result in 
discontinuance of all railway serv- 
ice for first-class matter between 
New York and Chicago. The air 
mail is looked upon as an auxiliary 
to railway mail, not as a method 
of replacing the train with the air- 
plane. 


Captain Stewart and the National 
Airways Co. both formally pro- 
tested the lost award. Comptrol- 
ler General McCarl considered 
holding a public hearing in which 
air charges might be fully aired. 
In any event, Mr. McCarl might, 
if he desired, veto Postmaster Gen- 
eral New’s award by refusing to 
sign vouchers issued to pay the 
National Air Transport Co. for its 
mail-carrying services. 


No matter how the Transport- 
Airway-Stewart controversy is set- 
tled, the U. S. Government will 
soon be out of the mail-carrying 
field. At one time the Post Office 
Department operated 15 air mail 
lines, all of which have now been 
contracted for by private com- 
panies. The Government charged 
about $4 a pound.* Most of the 
pilots now flying for private cor- 
porations were onetime Government 
flyers. To the Post Office Depart- 
ment goes the credit for pioneering 
the air mail and bringing it to its 


*The Government figure was far higher 
than the contractors’ figures because the 
latter go into air mail delivery with the 
hope of building up profitable express and 
passenger services. The Government is per- 
mitted, by the Kelly Act, to pay private 
carriers as high as $3 a pound. 
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resent position of safety and re- 
Viability. 


MacVeagh for Kellogg? 

Why did Charles MacVeagh, 
U. S. Ambassador to Japan, sched- 
uled to sail for the U. S. 
on April 29, instead 
on April 8? "Why did he take 
speedy passage on the British 
Empress of Canada when U. S. 
officials are required to patronize 
U.S. ships whenever possible? Why 
did his departure almost immedi- 
ately follow a conference between 
his friend, Dwight W. Morrow, of 
7 fF. Morgan & Co., and President 
Coolidge? 

These are questions now being 
asked in Washington, D. C., and 
many an asker has also his answer. 
For rumor persists that Secretary 
of State Frank B. Kellogg will 
shortly tender his resignation, that 
Ambassador Charles MacVeagh will 
be named as his successor. Tale- 
spreaders maintain also that Secre- 
tary Kellogg’s continued ill health 
may in itself constitute a reason 
for his resignation. 

Thus the rumors. On the other 
hand, President Coolidge has re- 
peatedly expressed approval of and 
confidence in Secretary. Kellogg. 
The White House has issued defi- 
nite, formal denial of reported 
changes in the Cabinet. 


depart 


Ambassador MacVeagh, 66, was 
born in West Chester, Pa., gradu- 
ated from Harvard University and 
Columbia Law School, entered the 
Manhattan law firm of Stetson, 
Jennings & Russellt in 1887. He 
has been Ambassador to Japan 
since October, 1925. 


. 


Other news, equally vague, came 
out of the U. S. Department of 
State last week. The investigation 
of charges that forged documents 
had been used to stir up hostility 
between the U. S. and Mexico 
(Time, April 11) led to the dis- 
covery of 300 stolen Department of 
State papers. These were said to have 
been sold by a U. S. employe to 
President Calles of Mexico. The 
Department of State hushed up the 
incident; announced that the leak 
had been found, that President 
Calles had returned the documents, 
that Mexico and the U. S. under- 
stood each other. Several of the 
stolen papers were called forgeries 
by the Department of State. 


*Between July, 1923, and November, 1926, 
Shirley J. Short, Government pilot, flew 
193,520 miles, was in the air 2,169 hours, 
without injury to himself or anyone else. 
For this performance he received the Har- 
mon Trophy awarded by the International 
League of Aviators, for the best record 
made by a U. S. pilot in 1926. Pilot 
Short was among the disappointed National 
Airway stock subscribers. 

7The firm later became Stetson, Jen- 
nings, Russell & Davis; is now Davis, 
Polk, Wardwell, Gardiner & Reed. 


CHARLES MACVEAGH 
Questions are being asked 


PROHIBITION 
Borah v. Butler 


Frank W. Stearns, Boston mer- 
chant and unofficial godfather of 
Calvin Coolidge, resigned from the 
Roosevelt Club of Boston, but the 
club’s membership had _ suddenly 
jumped from 350 to the limit of 
1,000. . . . Free tickets for a de- 
bate between a Senator from Idaho 
and a college president sold (some 
of them) for as high as $20.... 
Symphony Hall in Boston had never 
before held a ge cneering, 
laughing, applauding 3,5 
Newspapers choked with type “on 
the subject. ... Prohibition was the 
cause of it all. 

No: particularly new arguments 
were created by Senator William 
Edgar Borah of Idaho, Dry Repub- 
lican, and President Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler of Columbia University, 
Wet Republican, in their Boston de- 
bate last week, but what was said 
was said eloquently. Herewith 
some of it: 

From Dr. Butler: “Let me tell 
you in a moment why I am moved 
to stir up everywhere and always 
the question of the attempt to en- 
force compulsory total abstinence 
by constitutional amendment. 


“On a dark March afternoon in 
1920 I sat in the Supreme Court 
of the United States . .. and 
listened to the conclusion of a great 
argument. The case at the bar 
was as to the validity of the so- 
called 18th Amendment tothe Con- 
stitution of the United States... . 

“In front of an attentive court 


stood the tall, pale figure of an 
acknowledged leader of the Ameri- 


can bar, one of the most distin- 
guished public servants of his 
generation, who was presenting the 
argument against the validity of 
the amendment. 

“He looked at the clock behind 
the Chief Justice and saw that it 
was within two or three minutes of 
the hour when the Court would 
rise, and he concluded his impres- 
sive argument with these exact 
words: ‘If your honors shall find 
a way to uphold the validity of this 
amendment, the Government of the 
United States as we have known it 
will have ceased to exist. Your 
honors will have found a legislative 
authority hitherto unknown to the 
Constitution, and untrammeled by 
any of its limitations. 


“It was a tense moment when 
Elihu Root ended. . I made an 
inner vow, there and then, that if 
the Court should find a way to 
uphold’ that amendment, despite 
that argument, I would give such 
strength and time as were at my 
command to appeal to the Ameri- 
can people to undo that wrecking 
of our Government... . 

“You will not hear from’ me 
but once the word ‘Wet’ or ‘Dry.’ 
I do not use them, first, because 
they are vulgar, and, second, be- 
cause they are meaningless. My 
sense of humor protects me from 
applying the word ‘Dry’ to those 
supporters of a policy which has 
filled this nation, from Atlantic to 
Pacific, from the Great Lakes to 
the Rio Grande, with a traffic in 
intoxicating liquor, wholesale and 
retail, that is illicit, illegal, un- 
ee and stupendously _profit- 
een 


“My first ground of appeal to my 
party to lead the way in restoring 
our Government is that this amend- 
ment is revolutionary and highly 
dangerous. There are two ways of 
overturning a federal form of gov- 
ernment and destroying it. 

“One is by breaking it to pieces, 
which was secession. The other, 
and equally dangerous, is to destroy 
the component parts by building up 
at the centre a great federal bu- 
reaucracy to care for every detail 
of local and State administra- 
tion and life.... 

“No matter what may be the 
evasions and silences of party plat- 
forms, no candidate for high office 
will be permitted to shelter himself 
behind the papier-maché breastwork 
of law enforcement. He will have 
to stand up and declare whether 
he is for the Federal Union estab- 
lished by the Constitution or 
against it; whether he is for the 
forbidden and _ abhorrent 18th 
Amendment, which has been forced 
into the Constitution, or against 


it. 

From Mr. Borah: “I have a 
profound respect for the  opin- 
ions ..of Senator Root; I know 
his standing as a lawyer and 
a statesman, but-I have a still 





more profound respect for the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. If the Constitution 
of the United States, as construed 
by the Supreme Court, be not the 
law, then there is no law... . 

“I agree with Dr. Butler that this 
is not a case which can be cured 
by the application of political sooth- 
ing syrup, and certainly the Repub- 
lican Party would not take a posi- 
tion in the next campaign upon the 
question of near-modification of the 
Volstead act... . 

“Then we come to the other pro- 
posal, which was hinted at. But 
Dr. Butler did not seem to touch 
it, and that is the repeal of the 
18th Amendment and the substitu- 
tion therefor of Government con- 
trol, Government sale and distribu- 
tion of intoxicating liquor to 120,- 
000,000 of people. ... 

“In my opinion, it would rot out 
the pillars of government inside of 
half a century. It contains every 
evil and none of the virtues of Pro- 
hibition. It would be bureaucracy 
and bureaucracy—drunk! ... 

“T agree with Dr. Butler. The 
fight is on. So far as I am con- 
cerned, I do not care whether it is 
in the Republican platform or not, 
it will be presented to the American 
people in the campaign of 1928.... 

“If a great party in this country 
will really put itself behind this 
amendment and in a quarter of a 
century, even so short a time, it 
has made no progress, it will be 
time enough to talk about a repeal 
of the 18th Amendment and going 
back to the saloon.” 

The Verdict. And so it seems, 
as mentioned by Dr. Butler in his 
rebuttal, that the fundamental dif- 
ference between these two gentle- 
men is whether or not the 18th 
Amendment is constitutional. Nine 
unofficial judges of the de- 
bate decided, six to three, that Mr. 
Borah and the U. S. Supreme 
Court decision of 1920 had better 
arguments than Dr. Butler and 
Lawyer Root. 


RADICALS 


Sacco & Vanzetti 

The World War lasted four years 
and was duly chronicled as an in- 
ternational episode. The case of 
Sacco & Vanzetti is seven years old 
and is still an international episode. 
It is a tale filled with blood and 
tears, with Reds and bigwigs, with 
bombs and laws... . 

April 15, 1920. A  paymaster 
and a guard were shot to death on 
the streets of South Braintree, 
Mass., and robbed of a payroll of 
$15,000 by two men who “looked 
like Italians.” 

May 5, 1920. Two Italians who 
lived near South Braintree—Nicola 
Sacco, shoemaker, and Bartolomeo 
Vanzetti, fish peddler—were ar- 
rested as suspicious characters. The 
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U. S. was then on a rabid radical 
hunt. Messrs. Sacco and Vanzetti 
were on the Red lists. 

July 14, 1921. A _ jury found 
Messrs. Sacco and Vanzetti guilty 
of the South Braintree murders on 
the following evidence: Factory- 
window witnesses, who had previ- 
ously identified other Italians as 
participants in the crime, swore 
that Messrs. Sacco and Vanzetti 
were the killers. But, 20 Italians 
said they had purchased eels from 
Mr. Vanzetti at the hour of the 
crime, and the Italian consul in 
Boston swore that Mr. Sacco had 
been in his presence at that time. 
However, the police who arrested 
them swore that they had drawn 
guns. This was interpreted as 
“evidence of guilt.” The jury was 
asked to do its duty as “did our 
boys in France”’—an effective plea, 
considering the fact that Messrs. 
Sacco and Vanzetti were pacifists 
as well as radicals. 

1921-1927. Motions for a new 
trial were repeatedly turned down, 
while radicals flung bombs at many 
a U. S. embassy, while liberals 
such as Anatole France, Romain 
Rolland, Henri Barbusse, Fritz 
Kreisler, Aibert Einstein protested 
against the injustice being done to 
the fish peddler and the shoemaker. 
... Mr. Saeco went on a month’s 
hunger strike. ... Mrs. Louis Dem- 
bitz Brandeis, wife of the U. S. 
Supreme Court Justice, turned over 
her Dedham home to Mrs. Sacco so 
that she could be near her husband 
and cook for him while he was in 
the Dedham (Mass.) jail. 


Last week in a Dedham court- 
room, there was a scene, wherein 
seven years of emotion simmered 
and boiled over. The Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts had finally 
and flatly rejected evidence for a 
new trial on the grounds that there 
had not been a “failure of justice.” 
Judge Webster Thayer, clad in 
black robes, with a face as still 
and as pallid as an ancient cameo, 
entered the courtroom to sentence 
Messrs. Sacco and Vanzetti to the 
electric chair. Bluecoats fingered 
sawed-off shotguns. Secret serv- 
ice agents with crimson rosettes in 
their lapels posed as Reds. Wo- 
men sobbed. The clerk droned: 
“Nicola Sacco, have you anything 
to say why sentence of death 
should not be passed upon you?” 


In the prisoners’ box, a clean- 
shaven Italian, with a high fore- 
head and a son named Dante, stood 
up. “Yes, sir, I, I am not an 
orator,” said Nicola Sacco. “It is 
not very familiar with me, the 
English language... . never 
know, never heard, even read in 
history anything so cruel as this 
court. ... My comrade, the kind 
man, the kind man to all the chil- 
dren, you sentence him two times 

- and you know he is innocent. 
... I forgot one thing which my 
comrade remember me. As I said 





April 18, 1927 


before, Judge Thayer know all my 
life, and he know that I am never 
guilty, never—not yesterday nor to- 
day nor forever.” 

The clerk droned again: “Bar- 
tolomeo Vanzetti, have you any- 
thing to say... ?” 

The fish peddler was an orator: 
“Yes, what I say is that I am in- 
nocent. ... have never stole, 
never killed, never spilled blood... 
but I have struggled all my life, 
since I began to reason, to elimi- 
nate crime from the earth.... 
What we -have suffered during 
these seven years no human tongue 
can say, and yet you see me be- 
fore you, not trembling, you see me 
looking you in your eyes straight, 
not blossoming, not changing color, 
not ashamed or in fear... . 

“We know that you [Judge 
Thayer] have spoke your hostility 
against us with friends of yours 
on the train, at the University Club 
of Boston, on the golf club of 
Worcester, Mass. I am sure that 
if the people who knew all what 
you say against us would have the 
civil courage to take the stand,: 
maybe your Honor—I am sorry to 
say this because you are an old 
man, and I have an old father— 
but maybe you would be beside us 
in good justice at this time.... 


“IT would not wish to a dog, or 
toa snake, to the most low and mis- 
fortune creature of the earth—I 
would not wish to any of them 
what I have had to suffer for things 


. that I am not guilty of... .I am 


suffering because I am a radical, 
and indeed, I am a radical; I have 
suffered because I was an Italian, 
and indeed I am an Italian. . . but 
I am so convinced to be right that 
you could execute me two times, 
and if I could be re-born two other’ 
time, I would live again to do what 
I have done already. I have fin- 
ished; thank you.” 

Forthwith, amid interruptions, 
Judge Thayer sentenced Messrs. 
Sacco and Vanzetti to die by “the 
passage of a current of electricity” 
through their bodies during the 
week of July 10, 1927. The court 


adjourned. 


Echoes. Governor Alvan T. Ful- 
ler of Massachusetts was flooded 
with telegrams and petitions urg- 
ing a pardon for Messrs. Sacco and 
Vanzetti, or at least an impartial 
investigation of their case. T-wenty- 
two members of the British Parlia- 
ment demanded immediate freedom 
for them. Bread-makers and taxi- 
drivers in Buenos Aires, Argentina, 
and laborers in many another land 
went on protest strikes. Heavy 
guards were posted at the U. S. 
Department of State and at Judge 
Thayer’s home.... And, mean- 
while, the fish peddler and _ the 
shoemaker sat in jail, fumbling 
with martyrdom. They have two 
hopes: a technicality leading to the 
U. S. Supreme Court, a pardon by 
Governor Fuller. 
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ARMY & NAVY 
sf Spy” 


Last week two Coast Guard cut- 
ters, the Tampa, the Modoc, sailed 
north to play “I spy” with ice- 
bergs. They are to patrol steam- 
ship, lanes, chart location of ice- 
bergs, figure the speed and direc- 
tion of iceberg-drift, issue warning 
to Atlantic liners. Though equipped 
with mines designed to blow ice- 
bergs to pieces, they often find 
bergs which explosives can hardly 
injure. An iceberg may contain 
36,000,000 tons of ice, eight-ninths 
of which are below the surface of 
the water. When dynamited, a 
giant berg merely loses a few large 
chunks, which then become small 
bergs, or “growlers,” and float 
faithfully along with the mother- 
berg. Thus the Tampa and Modoc 
are detectors rather than destroy- 
ers. 


In April, 1912, nobody followed 
icebergs, which drifted free, un- 
chaperoned. One drifted into the 
liner Titanic, then the pride of 
the White Star Line. The Titanic 
sank with 1,513 people. Now, in 
April, 1927, with transatlantic trav- 
el reaching its spring height, with 
glacier-born icebergs drifting bus- 
ily south, the Tampa, the Modoc 
sail northward, charged with pre- 
venting a repetition of the Titanic 
disaster, 


No Junk Heap 


“The air equipment of today is 
not the junk heap on wings that 
some people would make you be- 
lieve it is,” said able, active F. 
Trubee Davison, Assistant Secre- 
tary of War for Aeronautics, to 
railroad men in New Haven, Conn., 
last week. He sketched the five- 
year aviation program, now’ under 
way: 2,000 airplanes, 1,650 flying 
officers, 500 flying cadets, 14,500 en- 
listed men—for the Army Air 
Corps before 1932. The Navy has 
a similar program. 


NEGROES 


Class Conflict 


_Many an upper-class, conserva- 
tive Negro, embracing the doctrine 
that the white man is superior to 
the black, accepts Nordic standards, 
regrets his dusky hue, shapes his 
life toward proving that his soul, 
at least, is white or near-white. 
More radical Negroes, notably the 
younger school of Negro writers, 


resent the assumption of white su- 
periority, feel that black culture 
is different from but on an equal 
plane with white, maintain that the 
future of the colored race lies in 
its proudly being as black as it is 
painted. 

Thus readers of the Pittsburgh 
Courier (famed Negro Weekly) 
read last week an article by Au- 
thor Langston Hughes, bitterly as- 
sailing those members of his race 
whom he considers a pale reflection 
of white civilization. Meeting up- 
per-level Negroes of Washington, 
D. C., Mr. Hughes found them 
critical of Jean Toomer, Rudolph 
Fisher and Zora Hurston, Negro 
novelists, of many another Negro 
author who has written realistic, 
often tragic narratives of the Ne- 
gro masses. “Why doesn’t Jean 
Toomer write about nice people?” 
asked the Washingtonians. Why 
didn’t Rudolph Fisher’s City of Re- 
fuge* deal with “decent folks’? 
And they objected to Negro Artist 
Winold Reiss’s drawings of Negroes 
because he “made his colored peo- 
ple look so colored.” Of the whole 
radical school of young Negro au- 
thors they said, pityingly, disap- 
provingly: “Lord help these bad 
New Negroes.” 

To which Author Hughes made 
venomous reply: To those who ob- 
jected that Artist Reiss had pic- 
tured colored school-teachers in re- 
grettably dark tints he replied: 
“Should all teachers resemble the 
high-yellow ladies dominating the 
Washington school system?” Of the 
upper-crust Negroes as a class he 
observed: “Many of the so-called 
best Negroes. are in a sort of 
nouveau riche class, so from the 
snobbishness of their positions they 
hold the false belief that if the 
stories of Fisher were only about 
better class people they would be 
better stories.”” As to these “best” 
Negroes’ complaint that their lives 
are not made the subject of Negro 
literature, Mr. Hughes thought that 
they were fortunate in being neg- 
lected. For, said he, a “really pow- 
erful” story would expose “their 
pseudo culture, their slavish devo- 
tion to Nordic standards, their snob- 
bishness, their detachment from the 
Negro masses and their vast sense 
of importance to themselves... . 
[Such a book] would be more 
wrathfully damned than Nigger 
Heavent at present’ vibrating 
throughout the land in its eleventh 
edition.” 


Author Hughes is well qualified 


*Published in the conservative Atlantic 
Monthly. 


{By Author Carl Van Vechten, Caucasian, 
who took up Negroes as an esthetic fad, 
then pictured them as depraved, in a book 
full of Harlem dives, dope peddlers, degen- 
erates. 


to speak for the “bad New Ne- 
groes,” being himself prominent 
among them. Though still a student 
at Lincoln University, he has al- 
ready published two books of poems, 
The Weary Blues and Fine Clothes 
to the Jew. Readers of the Pitts- 
burgh Courier looked forward to its 
next issue in which Mr. Hughes 
was to continue his criticism of Ne- 
groes who “still think that white 
— are better than colored peo- 
ple.’ 


POLITICAL NOTES 
In Chicago 


Chicagoans awoke one morning 
last week to find that 512,740 of 
their number had elected William 
Hale Thompson as Mayor. 


Said the liberal New York 
World: “The majority which voted 
for Thompson are not intelligent, 
free, self-governing citizens of a 
republic. “They are suckers. They 
are not the only suckers in the 
land, but at the moment they are 
the most conspicuous ones.” 


The Chicago Tribune, which had 
fought against Mr. Thompson, sold 
909,448 copies (its high water mark 
for the daily edition) and soon 
boasted. the ‘fact with figures five 
inches high, meanwhile trimming 
its political sails with a weak- 
kneed editorial hoping that Mr. 
Thompson would turn over a new 
leaf. 


At his. headquarters, the Mayor-* 
elect regaled reporters and press 
agents: he would establish an 
America First Association in every 
state in the Union; he would “show 
King George V where to get off”; 
he would be “Big Bill the Builder”; 
he would run the gangsters out of 
Chicago and let them go to St. 
Louis, Detroit, New York; he would 
“make the streets safe so that 
women and children can go to the 
movies at night”; he would not let 
the police go “sniffing around for 
home brew”; he’ might go after 
the presidency of the U. S. in 1928. 


Paunchy Mr. Thompson was 
scheduled to be inaugurated with 
pomp on April 18. He was re- 
ported to have offered the job of 
press agent of his administration 
to Maurine Watkins, authoress of 
the sensational, successful murder 
play, Chicago, now playing in Man- 
hattan. 
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FOREIGN NEWS 


COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


“Strike Budget” 


When Chancellor of the Excheq- 
uer Winston Churchill presented 
his last budget (TIME, May 3), 
Great Britain was on the verge of 
her greatest industrial travail of 
the present century, the vast and 
paralyzing general strike (TIME, 
May 10 et seq.) and the long 
drawn out nagging coal _ strike 
which began at the same time and 
dwindled to a close TIME, Nov. 
29) without ever being formally 
“settied.” What effect have these 
two stupendous, unprecedented 
strikes had on the exchequer? How 
deep must British taxpayers dig 
into their pockets this coming 
twelvemonth to pay the piper be- 
cause 6,000,000 workers struck dur- 
ing the general strike and 750,000 
miners remained out until the last 
bitter weeks of the coal strike? 
To answer these unpopular ques- 
tions, Chancellor Churchill sat down 
four square on his facts last week, 
presenting his budget to the Com- 
mons as the one logical answer to 
a problem stated by Fate. 

The galleries were packed with 
peers; Montagu Norman, governor 
of the Bank of England and many 
another stalwart banker and _ busi- 
nessman gave anxious heed to the 
chancellors words. The Treasury, 
he announced, faced a deficit of 
$182,500,000 on last year’s finances; 
$160,000,000 of this was due to the 
two strikes. The national expendi- 
tures for 1927, Chancellor Churchill 
estimated at $4,091,950,000; to meet 
them the country faces new taxes 
.to yield an additional $175,000,000 
to $200,000,009. Winebibbers, fag- 
puffers groaned; increased duties 
on imported wines, tobacco leaf 
and matches will be imposed. By 
a 331/3% duty on imported tires, 
by shortening excise credits-allowed 
to bzewars, by taking money from 
road fund reserves and transferring 
it to national reserves, the chan- 
cellor figures he can not only meet 
the de‘icit but set aside $325,000,- 
000 for debt reduction. Chancellor 
Churchill. spoke proudly: “Even 
in the past wretched year we were 
able to save and augment our 
capital and still retain our position 
as the greatest creditor nation and 
financial centre of the _ wor!d.” 
Citizens, burdened by ponderous 
taxes, would not be consoled. 


Edward’s Week 
Himself the primrose path of 
dalliance treads. 
—HAMLET, Act I, Scene 3. 
The boyish grin and wispy fig- 
ure of Edward of Wales are so 
familiar in London dance halls and 
saloons (TIME, Feb. 7, 21), that 
when he motored out to Hast- 
ings, Sussex, last week, past fields 

















© International 
CHANCELLOR CHURCHILL 
. sat down four square... 


of primroses all in saffron bloom, 
Britons wondered if His Royal 
Highness would not tread a meas- 
ure with some buxom Sussex wench 
along a merry primrose path. Soon 
he contrived to exceed all expecta- 
TIONS. ..- 

Wenches were, of course, not 
lacking. Hardly a “pub” in Hast- 
ings is without its ruddy Sussex 
barmaid. Had Edward of Wales 
but stopped in to dash himself 
against a whiskey and scda, one of 
these good girls would have ob- 
liged. But he, a nonchalant prince, 
preferred to do his primrose tread- 
ing openly with half the maids end 
matrons of the town.... 

They came by thousands, to stand 
along the streets, flushed and smil- 
ing, as Edward and his staff strode 
along. Several times he smiled or 
called a chaffing word to some giz] 
who offered her primroses with es- 
pecial charm. For miles the spe:- 
tacle continued. A Prince show- 
ered with apronfuls, armfuls, bas- 
ketfuls of fresh plucked Sussex 
primroses. 


In London, earlier in the week, 
Prince George, youngest son of the 
King Emperor, entered the boota 
of a crystal-gazing fortune teller, 
laid down a crown.... 

“Your father,” said the seer, 
“was a sea captain but he has re- 
tired.” 

Prince George nodded encourage- 
ment. His father, the King Em- 
peror, did indeed command H. M. S. 
Melampus in his youth. 

“Your eldest brother . .. wait, 
young man. you must warn 
him! I see him in the crystal. ... 
It is tomorrow. He rides in a race 
and I see him fall... .” 

Laughing, Prince George strode 


from the booth. Later he warned 
Edward of Wales that if he rode 
next day he would fall off his 
horse.... 

Not daunted, Edward rode, next 
day, his favorite mount, Lady Doon, 
in the point-to-point races near 
Necton, Norfolk. 

Almost to the finish Lady Doon 
led, then swerved suddenly, almost 
throwing Edward from his saddle, 
Tenacious, he kept his seat, but 
lost the race to one Captain Steven- 
son. 


Ramsay Sails 


Curls of steam and greasy smells 
rose, one morning last week, around 
a locomotive which waited in Lon- 
don, ready to whisk a trainload of 
tourists off to Southampton and the 
Cunarder Aquitania. Pensive, the 
engineer spat from his cab upon 
the platform. “D’ye twig wha’s 
aboord?” he said to the fireman, 
“Mon, I wud sooner drive Mac any 
day than the King himsel’!”’, . . 

The Right Honorable James Ram-: 
say Macdonald was indeed aboard, 
bound for Southampton and _ the 
U.S. A crowd of friends, most of 
them potent Laborites, stood tip- 
toe on the platform to shout God- 
speed. Ramsay Macdonald’s head— 
a tousled mop of silver—bobbed in 
friendly fashion from the door of 
his compartment. Beside him, 
flushed and laughing, stood apple- | 
cheeked Ishbel Macdonald, his 
wholesome daughter. “Ishbel,” the 
onetime Premier had chuckled to 
newsgatherers, “Ishbel has always 
been keen to visit the United 
States. She wants to motor out 
to Mount Vernon when we get to 
Washington because she is greatly 
interested in the first American 
President, George Washington. I 
am sure she will not be disap- 
pointed, for Mount Vernon is a 
beautiful place. My late wife and 
I went there when we were in the 
States 30 years ago, so it will not 
be new to me.” 

Many whose hearts were not 
particularly touched by Ishbel Mac- 
donald’s praiseworthy interest in 
George Washington, prepared to 
greet her father as one of the few 
Great Men of today. Not the 
least of his achievements was to 
build up the potent British Labor 
party out of thousands of union- 
ized workers whom he taught to 
realize that what they could not 
win by strikes and violence they 
might gain in the halls of Parlia- 
ment. ..«. 

A two-room shanty was_ the 
birthplace of Ramsay Macdonald, 
and night school was his college; 
but he won through toil and news- 
paper scrivening to become Brit- 
ain’s first and sole Labor Prime 
Minister (Jan.-Nov. 1924). At that 
time, though his term of office 
was short, he became the first 
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statesman in Europe to chairman 
the drafting of a negotiated agree- 
ment with post-War Germany. 
This ‘was the London Settlement of 
Aug. 14, 1924, on the basis of which 


© Keystone 


ISHBEL & HER FATHER 
“D’ye twig wha’s aboord?” 


the Dawes Plan went into effect 
and France abandoned her ruthless 
occupation of the Ruhr. 

Locarno followed the Dawes Plan; 
and security in Europe has measur- 
ably followed Locarno. It was 
only when Premier Macdonald 
pushed his earnest desire for world 
concord to the length of further- 
ing a rapprochement with Soviet 
Russia that he lost contact with 
British public opinion and was 
obliged to resign the premiership. 
He remains the strongest single 
figure in the British Labor party, 
and may well become premier 
again. ‘’n the U. S. he will spend 
merely a short Easter vacation, 
will call upon President Coolidge, 
will speak only once, before the 
Foreign Policy Association in Man- 
hattan. 


Paderewski Insults 


“The Governor General presents 
his compliments. He desires, Mr. 
Paderewski, that at your concert 
tomorrow you will stand and re- 
main standing on the platform 
when His Excellency enters, and 
until he is seated.” 

Thus, at Melbourne, Australia, 
last week, Ignace Jan Paderewski, 
famed pianist, onetime (1919) 
Premier and still national hero of 
Poland, was instructed in British 
etiquet by a natty emissary of his 
Excellency Baron Stonehaven of 
ty, Governor General and Com- 


mander-in-Chief of the Common- 
wealth of Australia. For an in- 
stant M. Paderewski’s keen eyes 
snapped, then he bowed: “Say to 
your Governor, Monsieur, that Pad- 
erewski will accord him the honor 
which he deserves.” 

Soon to the concert of M. Pad- 
erewski came the Governor Gen- 
eral, but found no Pole upon the 
platform. Nettled, His Excellency 
marched to his seat, stood frigidly 
awaiting some apology or amend 
from Pianist Paderewski who, just 
then, walked upon the stage.... 

For an instant the air was elec- 
tric. Then Ignace Jan Paderewski 
sat down at his piano and 
strummed the golden notes ~ which 
all the world can -but listen to 
and applaud. Baron Stonehaven, 
vexed, sat down. Next day His 
Excellency released to the press a 
letter to M. Paderewski in which 
the great Pole was formally rebuked 
for “insulting His» Majesty the 
King as represented in the person 
of His Excellency the Governor 
General. .. .” 

To newsgatherers M. Paderewski 
replied with suave but cutting 
irony: “His Majesty, the King, 
was the last person whom I would 
think of insulting.” 


At Canberra 


Dwellers on the world’s flattest 
continent prepared excitedly last 
week for a great moment now im- 
minent in their history, the open- 
ing of a capital city closely pat- 
terned on, but designed to eclipse, 
Washington, D. C. On a_ high 
plateau, equidistant between Syd- 
ney and Melbourne, the new capi- 
tal of Australia has risen, after 
six years of labor by 3,000 men 
and more than a decade of inten- 
sive planning. Australians, ._ who 
number less than six million, pro- 
nounced last week, with a sense of 
awful achievement the nam of 
their new Federal Capital, “CAN- 
BERRA.” 


Bounding kangaroos and the not 
yet forgotten dulcet voice of aging 
Dame Nellie Melba are all that 
“Australia” calls up in many a 
mind. Humans under 30 seldom 
consciously associate “Peach Mel- 
ba” or “Toast Melba” (very thin, 
very brown) with the great one- 
time singer who is the only world- 
famed Australian.* 

When Canberra became live news 
last week on the eve of its emer- 
gence as a great capital, many a 
sterling U. S. citizen felt acute 
shame at ignorance of almost 


*Naturally tennis enthusiasts know Nor- 
man E. Brookes and Gerald L. Patterson, 
and golf devotees know Joseph Kirkwood, 
trick-shot man, ete., etc.; but the fame of 
these Australians is localized to the milieu 
in which they excel; and not a _ single 
World War world 


Australian figure is 


known. 


everything about Australia except 
its rank. as a British Dominion and 
its position in the Southern Hemis- 
phere. 


On an area larger than that 
of the Continental U. S. thrive ap- 
proximately enough white Austra- 
lians to populate New York City, 
and barely sufficient full-blooded 
aboriginal Australians (copper- 
colored) to equal the civic roster 
of Little Rock, Ark. (65,000). 

The average Australian male 
earns $22 a week (as against $30 
in the U. S.); and Australians 
spent over $500 each to put 329,883 
men into the World War. Some 
800,000 of these suffered casualties, 
over 50,000 being killed. But even 
with this vicious drain on her man 
power and exchequer, Australia has 
emerged from the War strong and 
quickening. year and a half ago 
she weathered a great shipping 
strike, and through all these grow- 
ing pains and tribulations has reso- 
lutely pushed forward the great 
project of Canberra. 


Just as the original 13 American 
United States grew so mutually 
jealous that in 1790 it was necessary 
to set aside the District of Colum- 
bia; so, in 1911, the Dominion 
Parliament of Australia created the 
Federal Territory of Canberra, be- 


© Keystone 
BARON STONEHAVEN 
Paderewski insulted him 


cause the six Australian  states* 
could not abide that Melbourne, 
Victoria, should continue indefinite- 
ly Australia’s capital. 
Prizes of $8,500, $3,600 and 
$2,400 were offered for a city plan 
*Victoria, New South Wales, Queensland, 


Tasmania, Western Australia, South Aus- 
tralia. 
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which should make Canberra the 
world’s finest seat of Government; 
and he who won $8,500 was a 
young scion of Maywood, Illinois, 
U. S. A., now famed Chicago 
architect Walter Burley Griffin. 

Shrewd, Mr. Griffin called the at- 
tention of Australians to the major 
defect of Washington, D. C. The 
city, as originally planned, was to 
have expanded in concentric rings 
about the Capitol. But what has 
happened? Washington has grown 
so disproportionately westward that 
the Capitol now clings to the city’s 
eastward fringe. A development 
so lopsided and undignified, de- 
cided Australians, shall not recur 
at Canberra. 


To guarantee the symmetrical 
growth of Canberra not a square 
inch of ground will be sold for 99 
years. During that period three 
Federal commissioners have abso- 
lute discretion as to the rental of 
land on 99-year leases, rents to be 
re-appraised every decade. More- 
over the Commissioners must ap- 
prove the plans of every structure 
in Canberra before it can be 
erected. They will approve no 
tenements, no stores or factories in 
residential districts; no buildings of 
a height, size or type which does 
not fit into the city plan. For 
99 years Canberra will be the only 
state-owned capital in the world. 


Last week, on the broad Can- 
berra plain, the new Parliament 
House stood completed, smelling 
strongly of fresh paint and plaster. 
Teeming were the Canberra Hotel 
(“finest in the Southern Hemis- 
phere”), the Ainslee, the Kurra- 
jong, the Acton Hotel, and the 
three large boarding hotels which 
the Government has erected for 
civil servants until their cottages 
and houses are finished. 

Upon these hotels workmen were 
plastering furiously last week, tack- 
ing shingles like a swarm of mad 
woodpeckers. Some two score 
homes stood finished, furnished and 
occupied; but civil servants mostly 
slept at hotels after their 429-mile 
trip from Melbourne. Like barn- 
yard fowls unused to migrating, 
which have suddenly been shooed 
from one coop into another, the em- 
ployes of the Commonwealth of 
Australia were cackling many a 
minor protest last week; but the 
approach of a royal personage 
stilled all complaints. 


. 


It was George V, King and Em- 
peror, who inaugurated the Aus- 
tralian Commonwealth two decades 
and a half ago when he was Duke 











of York. It was Edward, Prince 
of Wales, who laid the cornerstone 
of the Capitol Building at Can- 
berra six years ago. This month 
it is Prince Albert Frederick Ar- 
thur George, Duke of York, who 
has arrived with his Duchess in 
Australia after a tour of New Zea- 
land (T1Mg, March 21, 28), to open 
the new Australian Parliament.... 
His Royal Highness, if the im- 
perial schedule is not disturbed, will 
arrive at the Parliament Building 
on May 9 in one of the ten British 
Crossley cars at his official disposal 
in Australia. Before an assembled 
throng he will stand with Dame 
Nellie Melba, 68, “greatest Aus- 
tralian,” who will lead a mighty 
singing of “God Save the King.” 
Soon the Duke will step within, 
open Parliament, signalize that the 
world has a new Great Capital. 


Helen Porter Mitchell (Melba) 
born in 1859, made her first public 
appearance at six years of age at 
a school concert, when she sang 
“Comin ‘Thro’ the Rye” to a de- 
lighted audience. She received a 
good musical education, mostly at 
the piano; married when 23 one 
Captain Charles Armstrong, ard 
sang and played at private musical 
soirees in Melbourne. But, because 
of some prejudice against her early 
marriage to a well-to-do man, the 
Australian public ranked her “an 
amateur.” So she departed for 
Paris in 1884, trained her voice— 
and studied hard—under the famed 
Mme. Marchesi, adopted the name 
of Melba, hastily derived from Mel- 
bourne. She made her debut in 
Brussels in 1887, as “Gilda” in 
Verdi’s Rigoletto and in Covent 
Garden (London) in 1888, when she 
sang the Mad Scene from Lucia di 
Lammermoor, which always re- 
mained her favorite role. In 1893, 
she appeared at La Scala, Milan, 
and made her first visit to the U. S. 
Then began her brilliant career; 
her “liquid voice” became known 
in every opera house in the world, 
in Germany, Austria, Spain, Eng- 
land, Holland, France. She made 
many a visit to the U. S. 


FRANCE 


La Semaine du President 


During the week M. le President 
Gaston Doumergue, beady-eyed, 
humorous, possessed of the most 
supple and successful fund of pol- 
itical tact in France— 

Signed the bill authorizing con- 
struction, before June 30, 1928, of 
one cruiser, six destrovers, five 
submarines, one special mine-laying 
_—- and two despatch ves- 
sels. 

Received and chatted briefly with 
Secretary of the U. S. Treasury 


Andrew William Mellon, who said 
upon emerging: “It was just a 
courtesy visit. We did not discuss 
debts or official matters.” 

Sent a cablegram to U. S. Presi. 
dent Calvin Coolidge expressing good 
will and felicitation upon the ar. 
rival of General John Joseph 
Pershing in Paris. ; 


GERMANY 
Koehler’s Budget 


When President Paul von Hin- 
denburg maneuvered the German 
Monarchists into entering and sup- 
porting the new “Big Coalition 
Cabinet” of Chancellor Wilhelm 
Marx (TIME, Feb. 7), there stepped 
up to shoulder the weighty Port- 
folio of Finance a Roman Catholic 
Centrist then internationally little 
known, Dr. Heinrich Koehler. Im- 
mediately he became famed by ut- 
tering early, late and often the 
most dire and pessimistic warnings 
that Germany would not for long 
be able to meet her scheduled pay- 
ments under the Dawes Plan. Yet 
when Dr. Koehler presented his 
first Budget, not even his _ invet- 
erate pessimism could becloud sey- 
eral cheerful facts: 

Respite. Less than one-eighth 
of the 8.500.000,000 gold marks 
($2,014,500,000) total budgeted ex- 
penditures will be paid out next 
year in reparations under the 
Dawes Plan. In subsequent years 
the scheduled payments will be 
much greater; but the next twelve- 
month will be one of comparative 
respite for Germany. 

Jobs. At this time last year 
some 2,000,000 workers were job- 
less; but today this figure has 
shrunk to 1,300,000. 

Defense. Germans may rest 
easy that their  treaty-restricted 
army of only 100,000 men will be 
raised to the highest attainable 
pitch of efficiency through the 
prudent expenditure, next year, 
of some 700,000,000 gold marks 
($165,900,000) —some_ 30,000,000 
more than last year. Even so this 
sum is dwarfed by the total of 
War pensions budgeted: 1,300,- 
000,000 gold marks, or one-third 
more than the reparations pay- 
ments. 

Taxpayers. Though the German 
taxpayer will pay about twice 
what he proportionately . paid in 
taxes just prior to the War, his 
taxes are even now slightly less 
than those of Englishmen, who 
take a rueful pleasure in the boast: 
“Britons pay the heaviest taxes in 

Although Finance Min- 
ister Koehler presented his budget 
to the Reichstag, with his most 
funereal compliments and observa- 
tions, the Deputies passed it 238 to 
166—only the Communists, Social- 
ists and a few so-called Economic 
Unionists dissenting. 
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Bull &F Peas 


Correspondents who cabled that 
no German cartoonist had dared 
to caricature President von Hinden- 
burg during the recent April Fools’ 
Day spree of lampooning German 
statesmen (TiMg, April 11), were 
obliged to retract their error last 
week when attorneys for President 
yon Hindenburg gan suit for 
libel against the Communist news- 
paper Rote Fahne (Red Flag) be- 
cause of a cartoon it published on 
April 1. Rote Fahne depicted a 
huge bull standing before three 
white-clad butchers, with the cap- 
tion: Hindenburg in Civil Dress 
Reviews the Companies of Honor 
on Remembrance Day. _Whatever 
this meant (and the President’s 
attorneys professed ignorance) it 
at least implied that the Herr 
President resembles a bull, an al- 
legedly libelous implication. As 
the suit got under way last week, 
the Berlin police destroyed on their 
own responsibility every copy of 
the offending issue of Rote Fahne 
that they could snatch. 


Totally different was the pro- 
cedure of genial President Paul 
Loebe of the German Reichstag 
when one Adolf Stein, Nationalist 
newsgatherer, signed a story in 
which he graphically described how 
Frau Loebe allegedly eats peas, 
beans, spinach and other vegetables 
with her knife. When President 
Loebe. learned that in retaliation 
for this article a subordinate Reich- 
stag official had deprived Corre- 
spondent Stein of his card of en- 
trance to the Reichstag, he at 
once interceded and caused the card 
to be re-issued. Said Herr Presi- 
dent Loebe, after thus turning his 
wife’s other cheek: “Newspaper 
men must not be punished merely 
for making humorous personal at- 
tacks.” Observers thought that if 
Frau Loebe does sometimes eat with 
her knife, her husband took a 
shrewd course to stifle the report. 


ITALY 


Poem, Treaty 


Signor Benito Mussolini signed a 
peace treaty last week which grave- 
ly imperils the peace of the Balk- 
ans. In the suave setting of his 
great office in the Palazzo Chigi he 
staged the overture by welcoming 
and delicately flattering a poetess, 
the Countess Bethlen, wife of Hun- 
garian Premier Count Stephen 
Bethlen. 

Said Jl Duce, once a hod-carrier: 
“Madame, your poems have rav- 
ished my eyes, and, as I read them 
aloud, my ears and my whole being 
fell likewise under their spell.” 
Soon, with a flourish, Signor Mus- 
solini presented the Countess Beth- 





len with an Italian translation of 
one of her poems autographed by 
himself. Flushed and a little flab- 
bergasted, she withdrew. Premier 
Count Bethlen remained with JI 
Duce, and the two. statesmen got 
down to signing their treaty. ... 

Bounding Jugoslavia on _ three 
sides are Austria, Hungary, Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria, Greece and Al- 
bania; and on the fourth side lies 
the Adriatic, with Italy just across 
its silvery waves. Italian states- 
craft has always the object of seiz- 
ing the Adriatic shore of Jugo- 
slavia along which Italians already 
own 96% of all producer wealth: 
factories, steamship lines, _ ete. 
Therefore, if Jl Duce. could estab- 
lish close rapprochement with all 
the countries bounding Jugoslavia, 
he would have laid the noose for 
hog-tying that realm. This, in a 
vulgar word, was what Jl Duce and 
Count Bethlen did last week. 

When they grasped hands in the 
Palazzo Chigi both knew that Italy 
has recently signed treaties of 
“friendship, arbitration and amity” 
with Austria, Czechoslovakia, Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria, Greece and Al- 
bania. The one country lacking to 
complete the ring of treaties. encir- 
cling Jugoslavia was Hungary. 
Therefore, last week, when the 
Italo-Hungarian treaty* was signed, 
the Fascist press burst into such 
a eulogy of Jl Duce as it has sel- 
dom before achieved. But what 
did Hungary get out of this pen 
scratching? 

Perhaps a quiet word passed he- 
tween Dictator Mussolini and the 
Count that Jl Duce will strive to 
bring France and Britain round to 
permitting the restoration of a 
Habsburg king in Hungary, some- 
thing Hungarians ardently desire 
(TIME, Nov. 29, Jan. 24). Since 
the time is not ripe for airing that 
project, however, all that Jl Duce 
gave Count Bethlen last week by 
way of a “bonus” in black and 
white was an Italian note an- 
nouncing that the Government of 
Italy will take steps to arrange 
with the Government of Jugoslavia 
for the reduced duty passage 
through Jugoslavia of Hungarian 
goods to and from the Italian port 
of Fiume. With Jugoslavia en- 
circled as she now is this project 
can scarcely fail of accomplish- 
ment. Hungary gained a port last 
week, 


GREECE 
Vindicated 


Twenty-three and a quarter cen- 
turies ago, a short, grotesque man, 
thicknecked and paunchy with flat 
nostrils and thick lips stood trial 
for his life. He had a _ shrill- 
tongued wife; by her, three “dull 


*Of “friendship, arbitration and amity,” 
exactly like the others. 


and fatuous” sons. His father was 
a sculptor, his mother a midwife. 
But he had been soldier, statesman, 
teacher; he was Socrates, the great- 
est liberal of his age. In Athens, 
500 judges heard the accusations 
brought by Meletus, the poet; Any- 
tus, the tanner; and Lycon, the 
orator. The accusation ran: ‘“Soc- 
rates is guilty, firstly, of denying 
the gods .recognized by the state 
and introducing new divinities, and, 
secondly, of corrupting the young.” 
Socrates, with brilliant irony, pleaded 
guilty only to an open mind; a 
majority of the judges, 280, steeped 
in Babbittry, voted him guilty. 
Thirty days later, conversing with 
weeping friends, he carried out 
their sentence, drank the cup of 
hemlock, died. 

Before the Supreme Court of 
Greece of this year, Attorney 
Paradopulos brought suit; he de- 
manded “that Socrates’ innocence 
be re-established.” ‘The « modern 
court of Athens refused to consider 
the plea, on the ground that legal 
action would. be empty and super- 
fluous. World opinion, they de- 
cided, had completely vindicated the 
liberal Socrates. 


JAPAN 


Japanese Morgan 


Proportionate to the wealth of 
the U. S. and that of Japan, John 
Pierpont Morgan has been reputed 
comparatively less rich than Mme. 
Yone Suzuki, 73, “the wealthiest 
woman in Japan.” Awful was the 
catastrophe last week when this 
frail, slim lady, garbed as always 
in the mode of old Nippon, an- 
nounced briefly that the liabilities 
of Suzuki & Co. total one quarter 
of a billion dollars, and that the 
firm will temporarily suspend pay- 
ment on certain of its obligations. 
The ensuing crash on the Tokyo 
bourse was similar to what might 
be expected in Wall Street should 
J. P. Morgan & Co. make a similar 
announcement. At Tokyo all quoted 
securities registered an average 
drop of ten yen, and the yen itself 
moved down a fraction on interna- 
tional exchange. If the agents of 
Mme. Suzuki took the precaution 
to sell short before her announce- 
ment, she may well have recouped 
a half dozen millions last week by 
uttering a few words.... 

During the War, Mme. Suzuki 
increased ber wealth reputedly, 
something over $100,000,000 in 
transactions involving camphor, 
sugar, shipping, real estate. Like 
J. P. Morgan, she is her firm, con- 
trolling absolutely the three score 
subsidiaries scattered throughout 
the world in which Suzuki & Co. 
own a predominant interest. 

Her children and her grandchil- 
dren know her as a wise, not very 
stern old lady; but until a few years 
ago she was at her business desk 
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every day, brusque, indomitable, 
and even now she advises with 
her department heads two or three 
times a week. Mme. Suzuki is not 
“sell ‘meOs”..6 5. 

Iwajiro Suzuki, her late husband, 
inherited a prospering merchant 


MADAME SUZUKI 
Like J. P. Morgan 


business and died a rich man; but 
it was his general manager, 
Kaneko Naokishi, who emboldened 
Mme. Suzuki to embark on a suc- 
cession of daring financial coups. 

Once their success seemed so 
doubtful that General Manager 
Naokishi offered to commit hara 
kiri, if she felt that he had mis- 
managed. For answer Mme. Su- 
zuki turned over her entire af- 
fairs to M. Naokishi and went off 
with her children for a summer in 
the mountains. When she returned 
bankruptcy had been averted, and 
soon the War boom made her 
Japan’s richest woman. 

Today, with thousands of Jap- 
anese dependent on the wisdom of 
Yone Suzuki and her advisers, she 
remained at Kobe last week, busy 
with planning how to pay her 
creditors 500,000,000 yen ($250,- 
000,000) and still carry on. 


SIAM 


“Borrowed Plumage” 


I am the King of Siam, 
Si-am! 
I dote on wine, women and ham, 
And ham! 
My hams are my own 
And in my own home 
I am the King of Siam, 
Si-am! 
—BOoweEry FOLK SONG. 
When famed Manhattan lawyer 
Samuel Untermyer reached Bang- 


kok, Siam, recently, on the world 
cruise of the S. S. Belgenland he 
was greeted with no lilting stanzas, 
but rather by an imperial “com- 
mand” to appear at the Siamese 
Court and be received in audience 
by perky little King Pracha Tipok 
(Time, March 8, 1926) and his 
placid, portly Queen. 

Embarrassed, Lawyer Untermyer 
protested that he possessed no suit- 
able clothes, but soon the U. S. 
Legation supplied a frock coat, 
striped trousers, silk hat. Said Mr. 
Untermyer, later: 

“T told the King that I was there 
in borrowed plumage from head to 
foot and how it came about, and 
he either enjoyed the story or had 
the good manners to appear to 
do so. 

“He appeared to be interested 
to know in detail why America... 
had rejected the League of Nations 
and the World Court. I explained 
the issue as best I could but it did 
not appear ‘convincing to him 
though he politely refrained from 
comment.” 


CHINA 
Wear Lord Battles 


“Name all. the Gods, and in their 
name I tell you France must help 
me—must!” Thus, at Peking, to 
a French correspondent, thundered 
last week the great barbaric War 
Lord of Manchuria, Chang Ts»- 
lin. Thumping a table top with 
the hilt of his sword, Chang con- 
tinued: “The advance of the 
Chinese Nationalists northward 
from Shanghai against me (TIME, 
March 28 et seq.) is of internation- 
al importance. If Bolshevism 
triumphs in China, it will triumph 
throughout the world. The Great 
Powers must help me to push the 
Nationalists back, South of the 
Yangtze River. Then I will treat 
with their military leader, Chiang 
Kai-shek. on a_ brotherly basis. 
With him I have no quarrel, for I 
hear that in his heart he too wants 
to get rid of the Bolsheviks. Only 
two Chinese parties would then 
face each other across the Yangtze, 
and it should not be hard to es- 
tablish a great laborious country, 
peaceful and blessed by the Gods.” 

Yellow Magic. To back up these 
warlike words, Chang Tso-lin was 
hastening last week the advance 
southward of an armv commanded 
by his son, Marshal Chang Hsueh- 
liang. As his troop trains rumbled 
into the province of Honan, little 
papers by thousands were found 
strewn along the tracks. When 
Chang’s soldiers read them, they 
discovered with terror that a mighty 
brotherhood of magicians, the Red 
Lances, had imprinted the papers 
with curses. ‘Whoso enters Honan 
to fight her defenders,” read the 


curse, “shall suffer the withdrawal 
ef the protection of his ancestors, 
Beware!” 

Before a threat so awful, des. 
sae told, the entire army halted, 

rantically young Chang Hsueb. 
liang telegraphed his father, Chang 
Tso-lin, to send still more potent 
magicians from Peking to break 
the curse. Soon, by special train, 
these gentry arrived. They advised 
that each soldier should break the 
curse against himself individually 
by tying a small “magic rag” to 
his rifle and wetting it with “enemy 
blood.” 

Since the magicians had brought 
plenty of “magic rags” from Pek. 
ing, the grateful soldiers had only 
to perform the simple vask of draw- 
ing each a little “enemy blood” 
in which to dip the rags. Em. 
boldened, valorous, they advanced 
a considerable distance into Honan, 

Battles. Most important of the 
Chinese engagements, last week, 
were two serious ciashes near 
Yangchow. Northern troops com. 
manded by Sun Chuan-fang, recent. 
ly driven from Shanghai (Timp, 
March 7), turned back upon the 
Southern Nationalists who had been 
pursuing them, dealt two heavy 
blows, and recaptured Yangchow. 
Though the number of troops in- 
volved was not great, this was 
the first action in which the Na. 


KING OF SIAM 


--- had good manners 
(See col. 2) 


tionalists have suffered a definite 
defeat since they left Canton on 
their great campaign which has 
resulted in the capture of all China 
South of the Yangtze. 

Reds Raided. Emboldened by 
this Northern success, War Lord 
Chang Tso-lin, at Peking, ordered 
his soldiers to enter the grounds of 
the Soviet Embassy, and to seiz 
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Foreign News—IContinued] 


all documents and pe‘rsons in the 
various subsidiary offices and out- 
buildings, sparing only the Embassy 
itself. 

This act was, of course, in 
flagrant violation of diplomatic 
usage. Chang, however, knew that 
it would be condoned if not ap- 
proved by non-Reds throughout the 
world. He was right. Immediate- 
ly thereafter the Municipal Coun- 
cil of Occidentals who administer 
the international city at Shanghai 
employed “White Russian” mercen- 
ary soldiers to picket the Soviet 
Consulate and search all who left 
or entered. This, too, was in con- 
travention of international usage, 
but in most non-Red countries was 
condoned if not approved. It was 
expected that translations of thv 
documents seized from the Reds at 
Peking and Shanghai would amply 
justify the seizure in the eyes of 
those who seized them and perhayjs 
before non-Red public opinion gen- 
erally. 


Doctored News? 


The charge was widely made, 
last week, that U.S. and British 
news-organs are mostly presenting 
inadequate and deliberately biased 
Chinese news. In Paris, Le Temps 
printed a semi-oTicial French Gov- 
ernmental warning: 

“It has become necessary to warn 
the public against misleading news 
from English sources sent from 
China, which in no way corre- 
sponds to realities.” 

In London, the Opposition kept 
Foreign Secretary Sir Austen 
Chamberlain- continually on _ the 
grill, answering questions which 
disputed the veracity of the official 
Britis version of events at Nank- 
ing (Time, April 4) when Chinese 
rioted and U.S. and British gun- 
boats shelled the city. Finally, in 
the House of Commons, Captain 
Duff-Cooper (Conservative) asked 
Sir Austen whether he knew that 
the Labor weekly, published by 
George Lansbury, M. P. (Opposi- 
tion) had actually declared that the 
members of the Baldwin Cabinet 
are collectively responsible for the 
loss of life at Nanking. “So they 
are!” shouted Mr. Lansbury. “What 
I said in type I repeat here and 
now!” 

Sir Austen, cool, said: “I do 
not feel it my duty as apparently 
the Honorable Member does, to 
doubt the word of British repre- 
sentatives in China.” Up and 
down England the fact was ap- 
parent that British news from 
China ig. becoming a medium for 
political manipulation and strife. 

In Mathattan, the fact that the 
meticulously accurate Times has 
ceased to employ Mr. Thomas F. 
Millard as its correspondent in 
China aroused comment. His work 
has been: of such high, impartial 
character that contemporary his- 
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CHANG THE ‘YOUNGER 
. . . telegraphed his father 


torians writing upon China have 
nearly all referred to his des- 
patches. Replacing Mr. Millard, 
the Times has sent to China, Cor- 
respondent frederick Moore. Of 
him the American Committee for 
Justice to China, in Manhattan, 
said, last week, is a circular news 
despatch: 

“Many letters of protest have 
been and are being sent to the 
Editor of the New York Times 
asking for the dismissal of Mr. 
Frederick Moore, whase_ strong 
prejudices and interests make him 
incompetent as an impartial gath- 
erer of news.” 

Mr. Millard is now employed by 
the New York World. 


CHILE 
Constitutional Mockery 


For the second time in 18 
months, Dictator-Premier Carlos 
Ibanez neatly and constitutionally 
detached from office last week a 
President of Chile. 

His first exploit of this char- 
acter was to demand and receive 
by right of might the resignation 
of President Arturo Allessandri 
(Timp, Oct. 12, 1925), and _ to 
cause the election of President 
Emiliano Figueroa. 

There followed an alleged cam- 
paign to purge Chile of Reds, 
during which it was observed that 


those arrested, jailed or deported 
were in very few instances tinged 
with Communism but were in every 
instance foes of Premier Ibanez. 
The crux came when the Presi- 
dent’s own brother was arrested as 
a Red, although he, Sefior Javier 
Figueroa was actually Chief Jus- 
tice of the Chilean Supreme Court, 
and legally immune from arrest. 

Early last week Dictator Ibanez 
demanded the Chief Justice’s resig- 
nation which was refused. Only 
the President of Chile could d2- 
clare the office of Chief Justice 
vacant; and naturally the Presi- 
dent refused thus to oust his own 
brother, the Chief Justice. What 
to do? 

The Cabinet, mostly composed of 
quick-trigger army officers, as- 
sembled with Dictator-Premier 
Ibanez and despatched a_ verbal 
ultimatum to the President. Presi- 
dent Figueroa had no option but 
to issue a proclamation as follows: 
“Serious personal motives compel 
me to absent myself from my con- 
stitutional duties for a period of 
two months. During this time the 
Minister of the Interior (Premier 
Ibanez) will replace me in the 
Presidency with the title of Vice 
President of the Republic, in ac- 
cordance with Article 66 of the 
Political Constitution of the State.” 

As his first executive act, Vice 
President Ibanez declared the office 
of Chief Justice vacant. Thus he 
himself became absolute master of 
Chile by a subterfuge technically 
constitutional. He holds the execu- 
tive power and has the supreme 
judiciary office to dispense. 


MEXICO 


Executions 
In Mexico City the U. S. Em- 


bassy made formal protest last 
week to the Mexican Government 
at the murder in Mexico during 
the past month of three U. S. 
citizens: George Holmes, slain in 
the state of Chihuahua;, Edgar 
M. Wilkins, killed in Jalisco; and 
Frederick C. Combs who was done 
to death in Sonora. 

Since these were by way of 
being “routine assassinations,” and 
since so many other U. S. citizens 
slain in Mexico are unavenged, it 
was especially notable that the 
police of Guadalajara, Jalisco, 
seized seven Indians last week and 
executed them as the slayers of 
Edgar Wilkins. 

The police called attention to the 
fact that Mr. Wilkins had been 
killed by seven knife wounds, each 
of which has now been avenged by 
the execution of a Mexican Indian. 
Further, the police explained that 
when a gang of Indians sets out to 
commit murder each must strike 
a blow, by custom, that all may be 
equally: guilty and none tempted 
to betray the others, 





































































SCIENCE. 


Inadequate Ventilation 


Not long ago engineers made 
smoke in the Holland vehicular 
tunnel under the Hudson river to 
test the all-important ventilating 
system. The announced result: 
complete success (TIME, March 28). 
But last week, Chairman John F. 
O’Rourke of a special committee of 
the New York Board of Trade and 
Transportation begged to differ. 
He announced that the committee 
had given “serious study and con- 
ference to this question.” “We be- 
lieve,” he added, “that a _ great 
menace to public welfare is in- 


volved. The tests so far made for 
ventilation have been inadequate. 


... The present exhaust openings 

. are totally inadequate ... we 
suggest .. . further tests.” Auto- 
ists crowding impatiently at the 
crawling ferries must settle down 
to a new wait; the Manhattan and 
New Jersey tunnel opening is once 
more delayed. 








Fly-Power, Knowles 


The energy that a fly uses in 
crawling up one inch of window- 
pane in one second, is as near to 
nothing at all as most people can 
imagine. But last week, Dr. D. D. 
Knowles, 28-year old research en- 
gineer of the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Co., demon- 
strated before unbelieving eyes in 
the Hotel Pennsylvania in Manhat- 
tan, a device that runs on one- 
fortieth of one fly-power—in elec- 
trical parlance: one-billionth of a 
watt. 

By Dr. Knowles’ device, a dew- 
drop. could be made to stop a bat- 
tleship, a passing cloud to turn on 
all the electric lights in New York, 
a sunbeam to start the most pon- 
derous locomotive. 

All of these things Dr. Knowles 
would accomplish by means of a 
relay. A relay is an electromag- 
netic device in which the opening 
or closing of a circuit causes the 
opening or closing of a more 
powerful circuit. The ordinary re- 
lay will control a current only 10,- 
000 times greater than the current 
that controls it. Dr. Knowles’s new 
relay—a tube type, containing 
neon or argon gas—would control 
a current about 100,000,000 times 
as great as its controlling current. 
Photo-electrically adjusted, it could 
be operated by passing shadows. 

Uses predicted; Letting dusk 
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INVENTOR D. D. KNOWLES 
He harmed hawks 


and dawn turn a city’s lights on 
and off automatically; letting 
burglars announce their presence 
with their own_ flashlights, fires 
with their own glare; counting per- 
sons or automobiles passing by 
their shadows; stopping a train 
by its own searchlight or vibra- 
tions. 

The Inventor. Electrical genius 
made D. D. Knowles an enfant ter- 
rible in his early youth. From 
wiring door-knobs and pianos to 
shock imprudent visitors in his 
Ohio home, he turned to electric 
traps for the destruction of hen- 
ravishing hawks. Less than four 
years ago he was graduated by 
Purdue University. 


Television 


For centuries men have dreamed 
of the eye that would penetrate 
stone walls and miles of space. 
Last week sight at a distance (tele- 
vision) came true. In Manhattan, 
in the auditorium of the Bell Tele- 
phone Laboratories, Walter S. Gif- 
ford, President of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., talked 
to his Vice President, General J. J. 
Carty, in Washington, D. C. Said 
President Gifford, dapper, cheery: 
“Hello, General, you’re looking fine. 
I see you have your glasses on.” 
Out of the loudspeaker, General 
Carty’s bass voice boomed: ‘Does 
it—ah—does it flatter me?” Presi- 
dent Gifford carefully viewed the 
changing smiling features of the 
General on the glass in the yellow 
frame before him. “Yes,” he said, 
“T think it’s an improvement.” 

In Washington, Secretary of Com- 
merce Hoover talked next. Over the 
telephone wires his voice, his face, 
the minutest movements of his lips 
and head were brought to the 
watchers and listeners in Manhat- 
tan. As’ he spoke into the trans- 
mitter, small circles of light moved 
across his face, so rapidly that they 


* air by radio. 
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seemed to bathe it in a uniform 
bluish light. 

The variations in light and 
shade, changed into electrical im. 
pulses, traveled to Manhattan over 
the wires. There the moving pic. 
ture was re-assembled. On a small 
screen (2 x 2% in.) the speaker’s 
face and movements appeared dis- 
tinct and clear; on a large one 
they were distorted badly. Later 
the watchers in Manhattan saw 
vaudeville acts broadcast from the 
ye Co. studio at Whip- 
pany, N. Y., 40 miles away. 

Significance: Television, requir. 
ing bulky and expensive apparatus, 
does not yet loom as a_ standard 
addition to the home telephone. But 
theatre audiences, in the not too 
distant future, may see super news- 
reels of prize-fights, launchings, 
inaugurations, broadcast directly 
from the scene of the event with 
all their attendant noises, While 
not yet perfect, television had 
reached its highest stage of de- 
velopment in last week’s demonstra- 
tion. Engineer Ernst Frederick 
Werner Alexanderson of the U. S,, 
with his seven beams of light, 
John L. Baird of England, with his 
super-sensitive photo-electric cell 
and infra-red rays, C. Francis Jen- 
kins in Washington, Edouard Belin 
of France, these had hounded suc- 
cess for many years. But it re- 
mained for Dr. Herbert Ives,* 
bearded, bespectacled chief of the 
Bell television research staff, to 
correlate the achievements of his 
predecessors and direct the work 
of many men to last week’s success. 

Method: To obtain satisfactory 
television on a large screen, 300,- 
000 optical fragments must be 
transmitted and received each sec- 
ond. The best speed of Inventor 
Baird of London has been 30.000 
to the second. By the new Bell 
system, a rate of 45,000 to a second 
is maintained. In the new system, 
as in Inventor Baird’s, the object 
to be transmitted is divided up into 
many parts by beams of light flow- 
ing through a revolving disc. The 
variations of light and shade on 
the face are changed into varia- 
tions of electrical current by three 
large photo-electric cells. Inventor 
Baird used one mysterious “super- 
sensitive” cell. The varying cur- 
rent is then amplified 5,000,000,000,- 
000,000 times before it is trans- 
mitted over wires or through the 
At the receiving end 
Mr. Baird places another revolving 
dise. Light playing through it re- 
builds the cut-up picture. In the 
new Bell system, the received cur- 
rent is carried to an electrical con- 
tact apparatus mounted on a wheel. 
As the wheel revolves, the appa- 
ratus makes and breaks electrical 
contact 2,500 times per revolution. 
To each contact point runs a wire 
which picks up a bit of the current. 
These wires carry the current to 





*Dr. Ives’ father, Frederick E. Ives, was 
himself a scientist of note; invented the 
half-tone process for printing (TIME, 
Aug. 9). 
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2,500 tiny squares of tin foil 
mounted behind the _ television 
screen in neon gas. As the current 
reaches each bit of tin foil it leaps 
through the neon, which is instantly 
illuminated. The flashes thus made, 
strong or weak, according to the 
amount of current received, build 
up the picture on the screen. They 
arrive at the rate of 45,000 a sec- 
ond. Each must occur at the 
proper time, in the proper place and 
with the proper intensity, or the 
entire picture will be “scrambled.” 


Most picturesque of the fathers 
of television is Captain John L. 
Baird (TIMB, Feb. 22, 1926), long- 
haired, bespectacled Scotsman, who 
gave birth to his ideas in an attic. 
Inventor Baird prefers’. baggy, 
woolly suits with a potent plaid; 
he has been so heavily handicapped 
by lack of money that parts of his 
first apparatus were improvised 
from dismembered bicycles, shoe- 
boxes, wax, twine, pliers, screws, 
gimcracks. Last week, the manna 
of money fell thickly about him. 
A company with a capital of $625,- 
,000 was incorporated in London to 
exploit and perfect his process of 
television. 


Rubber Wallpaper 

At Diisseldorf, German inventors 
exhibited and demonstrated “wash- 
able wallpaper.” The paper, rub- 
berized, is said to look like wall- 
aper and not like oil-cloth or 
inoleum. Useful for hospitals, 
ete. 


Sawdust Lumber 


Wood touched to white-hot, molt- 
en steel, bursts into flame. Last 
week in Cleveland the molten metal 
poured on shingles made of sawdust 
failed to burn them. They were 
shingles belonging to Dr. Paul G. 
Von Hildebrandt, German-American 
chemist, with a formula im- 
pregnating a sawdust composition 
against rain, wear, flame. He can, 
he says, make fireproof bricks, tiles, 
sheets, at far less than the present 
cost of cement and metal. Angling 
for capital, he promised that the 
ingredients for his process could all 
be obtained plentifully within U. S. 
borders; that he would turn mounds 
of sawdust into mounds of golddust. 


Glass Skyscrapers 


City-bleached people flock to ‘the 
seashore to get a coat of tan. Soon, 
perhaps, they may sit in their 
offices and bake to a brown that 
would shame a_ lifeguard. For 
Architect Hugh Ferriss plans sky- 
scrapers of glass—the kind that 
permits health-giving ultra-violet 
Tays to come in—threaded with 
steel beams. Last week he showed 
to newsgatherers a model which he 
had designed for next month’s 
Machine Age Exposition in Manhat- 
tan—a little structure like a faery 
crystal palace strung with moon- 
shafts. In exchange for a minimum 


TIME 


of privacy, which could readily be 
increased by movable screens, work- 
ers in actinic glass houses would 
get a maximum of insurance 
against rickets, pneumonia, tuber- 
culosis. Other exhibits pre- 
pared for the Exposition, to which 
engineers and architects are coming 
from the world’s ends: diving 
suits, machine guns, ship models, 
mechanical production inspectors. 


RELIGION 











“Flagrant Defiance” 


High mass drew to its solemn 
close in Beaux Cathedral, France. 
Three young men waited in the 
square outside to sell newspapers 
to the faithful. All the newspapers 
were the same—an issue of Editor 
Leon Daudet’s L’Action Frangaise 
(royalist), for whose editorial at- 
tacks upon Republican Catholics 
the Pope lately placed the news- 
paper on the index expurgatorius 
(TimE, Jan. 24) and more lately 
excommunicated impenitent Editor 
Daudet and his colleague, Charles 
Maurras. ... Out of the Cathe- 
dral came, not only the flock but 
their shepherd as well, the Bishop 
of Beaux in the awful splendor of 


his full canonicals. Vexed by 
“flagrant defiance,” the Bishop 
boomed forth thunderous Latin 


phrases, formally excommunicated 
the three news-venders. A _ con- 
troversy raged. 


Polyglot Plea 


Religious minorities in Rumania, 
reported long-suffering, will be re- 
lieved if Queen Marie heeds a 
petition handed last week to her 
U. S. Minister (George Cretziano) 
by representatives of 30,000 U. S. 
citizen-signatories. 

The petition protested against the 
Rumanian government’s supposed 
discrimination against Hungarians, 
Saxons and most especially Jews, 
living in territory which became 
Rumanian after the War. 

The petitioners were polyglot, 
representing nearly all of the 27 
religious denominations in the U. S. 
Some signatures: the Rev. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick of New York; 
the Rev. Edgar Y. Mullins, presi- 
dent of the Baptist World Alliance; 
Evangeline Booth, commander of 
the Salvation Army; Louis C. 
Cornish, vice president of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association; William 
Cardinal O’Connell; Rabbi Stephen 
S. Wise; the presidents of nine 
universities. 


Temple 
“St. John’s Cathedral appeals to 


the ritualistically inclined; the Rev. 
Harry Emerson Fosdick’s church 
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appeals to the student; but the 
Broadway Temple will appeal to the 
masses.” 


So said potent Samuel McRoberts, 
chairman of the board of the 
Chatham & Phenix National Bank, 
in Manhattan last week. Around 
him, in the Bankers’ Club, sat 
other potent financiers and many 
a confident layman. They were 
the committee which is raising 
$1,500,000 to “Put the Cross in 
the Skyline”’—a cross no less than 
86 feet high, “visible for 26% 
miles in every direction” including 
hardbitten Harlem and Hoboken. 


Mr. McRoberts continued: “The 
plans for the Broadway Temple 
could not help but succeed, with 
God as our ally. The downtown* 
financial district recognizes the 
ee ae 


Plight? 


Last week the Christian Century, 
moderately liberal church organ 
but for the moment wrathful, with- 
out ambiguous language set out to 
examine the exploitation of child- 
hood by religious zealots. Said this 
crusader: 

“Elements in the Christian church 
to which the community has a right 
to look for enlightened spiritual 
guidance are scrambling to exploit 
childhood in the hope of profits as 
illicit, of their kind, as any ever 
wrung by a conscienceless manufac- 
turer from the labor of children 
at the loom. In the name of 
evangelism—that sacred word that 
has been defiled so often that it is 
at last almost a common butt—this 
horrible thing is being done.” 

Readers wondered what the Christ- 
ian Century was driving at. The au- 
thor of the piece quickly made it 
clear that he was discussing the 
case of 14-year-old Uldine Utley, 
whose evangelical struggles had 
lately been endorsed by such stal- 
warts of the church as Dr. John 
Roach Straton and the Rev. Samuel 
Parkes Cadman, President of the 
Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America (TIME, Feb. 28). 


Commented the Christian Cen- 
tury: “When Dr. Cadman steps 
forth to champion the return of this 
child to New York, and lends the 
weight of his endorsement to her 
proposed union campaign there— 
what is there to be said that is 
adequate?” 

The Christian Century continued: 
“The worst sufferer of all, however, 
is not the child nor the public, but 
the church. A performance of this 
kind is fair notice to all... of the 
desperate plight in which the lead- 
ers of the church feel themselves 
to be.” 

The Christian Century also said: 
“For the sake of the child herself, 
for the sake of the public concep- 
tion of religion, for the sake of 
the church. this crass exploitation 
should be stopped.” 





*The Temple is to be “uptown”—Broad- 
way between 173rd and 174th Streets. 





MEDICINE 


Insane Women 


Although more men than women 
were admitted to New York State 
insane asylums last year, the per- 
centage of new cases was less for 
women than for men, because—the 
State Department of Mental Hy- 
giene discovered last week—insane 
women live younger than do in- 
sane men. New York State asy- 
lums contain approximately 44,- 
500 inmates. Last year their up- 
keep cost $16,220,197.87. 


Joseph Lister 

Before King-Emperor George V, 
waiting at Buckingham Palace last 
week, went 100 erudite men to re- 
tell, rhetorically, the world’s obli- 
gations to Baron Joseph Lister, 
born just 100 years before, dead 
but 15 years. Said Sir Ernest 
Rutherford, President of the Royal 
Society: “It may well be doubted 
whether the scientific activities of 
any other man achieved as much 
for the saving of human life and 
the prevention and relief of the 
physical sufferings which afflict 
mankind.” 

To this His Majesty replied: 
“It is hard now to realize the dread 
and apprehension with which for- 
merly even minor surgical opera- 
tions were regarded. The change 
in our ideas is due partly to the 
discovery of anesthetics and _per- 
haps even more to Lister’s work.” 

These were mild eulogies, spoken 
by men who might not now be 
alive, were it not for the sanitary, 
antiseptic .methods which Lister 
taught the midwives of his time. 
Many men have forgotten Joseph 
Lister’s work in antisepsis. Few 
now know the meaning of “to lis- 
terize” and of “listerism,” words 
brought into the language as a 
tribute to him. Were it not for 
the Lambert Pharmacal Co.’s broad- 
easting of Listerine (aromatic an- 
tiseptic), his name would have dis- 
appeared altogether from the col- 
loquial tongue. 

And yet it is scarcely 60 years 
since hospitals were like charnel 
houses. Every other patient then 
carried into a hospital for surgical 
treatment, was carried out dead of 
blood poisoning, his wound a stink- 
ing fester. Joseph Lister, a young 
surgeon in Glasgow, smelled at the 
festers. They reminded him of 
sewage; and sewage reminded him 
of how the city of Carlisle was de- 
odorizing its wastes—by carbolic 
acid. He slopped carbolie acid on 
the open wounds of accident cases 
brought to him. The acid worked; 
it prevented development of horrid 
“hospital gangrene.” Joseph Lister 
had discovered antisepsis and 
thenceforth surgery became cleanly. 
Surgeons now wash their hands 
before operating; and they wear 
sterilized gloves, caps and aprons, 
and even tie gauze masks over their 
mouths to prevent foul breath con- 











THE LATE LISTER 
They reminded. him of sewage 


taminating the entrails of patients. 
Many. surgeons realize the “why” 
of their precautions; most take 
their procedure for granted. Lister 
to them, as to the vast majority 
of their patients, is now—except 
for a mild centennial—only a name, 
a Hippocrates, a Galen, a little re- 
vered Esculapius. 


Pandemic Gone 


The League of Nations health 
section last week reported that the 
influenza pandemic that rode over 
Europe last autumn and _ winter 
(Time, Jan. 24) was “gone.” It 
had started in China last June and 
worked westward. 


Madness ; 


At Burgas, Bulgaria, 123 gypsies 
dug out of the ground a cow that 
had been buried because it had 
died of rabies. The gypsies ate the 
cow. Already 20 of them have 
died in convulsions, rabid. 

On the train between Philippop- 
olis and Sofia, Bulgaria, peasants 
with bulgy eyes and strained ex- 
pressions are no rarity. Last week 
on the train such a one suddenly 
leaped at other third-class pas- 
sengers, ripped their flesh with his 
black teeth, jerked his arms a few 
times, and died—of rabies. 

In Oregon Stanley Jewett, preda- 
tory animal director for the U. S. 
biological survey, last week sent 
out four official hunters to kill off 
coyotes, which have been biting 
and infecting live stock with rabies. 
At Bear Valley. Ore., Raymond 
Vancil’s horse, a grass-eater, sud- 
denly tried to bite his master’s 
leg, then dashed through three 
wire fences, before the man could 
rope, throw and kill it. Near Izee, 
Ore., Elmer Angell’s cow, gone 
mad, chased him off his hay wagon 
and into his house. 


Pittsburgh © officials, frightened 
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at the appearance of rabies in 
their district, have devised an effi- 
cient method of killing stray dogs. 
Three motorized wagons patrol the 
streets. Each. wagon has an air- 
tight box into which the poisonous 
exhaust gases of the motor enter, 
Whenever the dog-catcher on the 
driver’s seat sights an unmuzzled 
dog unattended by a human, he 
tries to snare it. If he does 
catch the dog, he heaves it into the 
suffocating box and soon the live 
dog is a dead dog. 


AERONAUTICS 


Poof! 


Last week Commander Francesco 
de Pinedo, swart, pouting but good- 
natured Fascist ace, bade goodbye 
to the steep shores of Roosevelt 
Lake, Ariz. But he did not leave 
them as expected. His seaplane, 
the Santa Maria, in which he had 
skirted Africa, spun over the At- 
lantic, swooped over the jungles of 
Brazil, threaded the West Indies, 
visited New Orleans and Texas, 
and which he was now re-fueling 
for the next hop, to San Diego and 
the Pacific, lay in still water sur- 
rounded by a Joseph’s coat of many 
colors—spilled oil. From a _ row- 
boat full of boys nearby fluttered 
a yellow butterfly, a lighted match. 
Poof! The Joseph’s coat burst into 
flaming flags. 

Standing on the shore, Comman- 
der de Pinedo watched his two globe- 
trotting comrades dive from the 
plane and swim to safety. But 
soon the Santa Maria was a 
charred mass of wire and twisted 
metal. The heavy engine plunged 
hissing from its supports into 60 
feet of water. Sick at heart, Com- 
mander de Pinedo cabled Premier 
Mussolini for another plane in 
which to carry on, for the glory of 
Fascismo, his four-continent itiner- 
ary, of which there remained to be 
completed a flight to the Pacific 
coast and up it to Seattle, thence 
east via Chicago, New York, Bos- 
ton, Newfoundland and the Azores 
to Rome. Word came back that an 
identical ship would reach New 
York late this month, ready to fly. 

Commander de _ Pinedo could 
scarcely help gritting his teeth at 
the young matchflicker who had 
undone him, but he detected no 
anti-Fascist plot. Not so the Ro- 
man press. There, where Fascist 
de Pinedo is regarded as a fit first 
mate for Christopher Columbus, 
headlines snarled: “VILE CRIME 
AGAINST FASCISM,” “ODIOUS 
ACT OF ANTI-FASCISTS.” A 
villain was even named by name, 
one Vacirea, an exile. Proudly 
pived Il Piccolo: “STRONG WILL 
OF MUSSOLINI WILL CON- 
TINUE FLIGHT.” 

Commander de Pinedo proceeded 
to Los Angeles (and doubtless to 
Hollywood), to wait, 
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THE PRESS 


“Bookman” Sold 


“At no time has its publisher 
or its editor felt entirely free to 
edit the magazine in that spirit of 
complete independence which is so 
necessary to a_ critical literary 
magazine.” 

This graceful confession came 
last week from Publisher George 
H. Doran of Manhattan. His 


© Keystone 


B. RASCOE 


moans in his sleep 


magazine is the Bookman (month- 
ly). His editor is John Chipman 
Farrar. The purpose of the con- 
fession was to explain the sale of 
the Bookman to Burton Rascoe and 
Eeward B. Collins, for an unan- 
nounced sum. The new owners 
will commence with the September 
issue. 

Doran-Farrar. The Bookman 
since 1921 has been amiable, even 
pollyanna-ish. Ladies’ literary clubs 
like it. Mr. Doran, long a friend 
to young novelists, found a kindly 
young disciple in Editor Farrar, 
red-headed, chipper, who could 
gently pat the backs of hopeful 
literati. To many, Critic Farrar is 
a promising second edition of Critic 
William Lyon Phelps. Mr. Farrar 
will continue to function as edi- 
torial director of the Doran book 
business, will also contribute to the 
Rascoefied Bookman “a _  depart- 
ment somewhat like Dr. Phelps’s 
in Scribner’s—only different.’’* 

Rascoe-Collins. The new owner- 
editors of the Bookman promise a 
magazine that will be enlarged to 
include “general ideas and culture.” 
Burton Rascoe is: not new on the 
U. S. literary scene. Born in Ken- 


Dr. Phelps’s book-chat department in 


Seribner’s is entitled “As I Like It.” 


TIME 


tucky, he began to read Socrates 
and Kant at the age of 12. He 
was a reporter before becoming 
book critic for the Chicago Tribune 
and the New York Tribune. In 
1924, the Bookman said of him: 
“As a human being, he possesses 
not even rudimentary principles; 
and as a critic he hasn’t any 
esthetic standards.” The Bookman 
accused him of commercialism, 
credited him with an uncanny flair 
for perceiving genius in unknown 
writers. “No one else in the world 
could have anticipated Jurgen by 
reading The Cream of the Jest.” 
His wife, however, had this to say: 
“Well, he snores, grinds his teeth 
and moans in his sleep; but other- 
wise he is perfect.” Mr. Rascoe 
likes to hear young __ writers’ 
troubles, is enthusiastic, sociable, 
voluble. He has the long nose of 
intelligence; curly =hair, bright 
eyes, rare words. ~*" 

Seward Collins, Princeton ex-’22, 
a thin-lipped, urbane, high-strung, 
young man of wide reading and 
literary acquaintance, has been a 
eolyumist for the Brooklyn Daily 
Eagle. He has tried his hand at 
novel writing, peeked 
psychoanalysis. 


has into 


Tabloids Flayed 


Before the Canadian House of 
Commons, at Ottawa, the Speaker, 
Rodolphe Lemieux, created a mild 
sensation last week by descending 
from the Chair and speaking as 
follows from the floor: “The Post- 
master General and the Minister of 
Customs are both Christian gentle- 
men, and I hope they will confer 
together and devise some means to 
exclude from Canada the numerous 
pornographic newspapers and so- 
called ‘tabloids’ which are now be- 
ing imported from the United 
States and sold on every street 
corner in the large Canadian 
cities. ... 

“These papers are a° menace to 
Canadian youth... .” 


Porno-Petard 


Bernarr Macfadden publishes in 
his tabloid newspaper, the New 
York porno-Graphic, full, front 
page pictures of Rudolph Valen- 
tino’s “ghost” in pajamas. He 
publishes composite faked pictures 
of old lechers, young miscegenators, 
alleged murderers, undressed girls. 
But Publisher Macfadden rises in 
dudgeon when similar liberties are 
taken with his own, more robust 
physique. 

The New Yorkers, a revue pre- 
sented last month (TIME, March 
21) at the Edyth Totten Theatre, 
Manhattan, included a skit entitled 
“Bernarr Hires a Stenographer.” 
Therein it was demonstrated how 
a youthful office attendant, ap- 
parently of the male sex, flits about 
in a bathing suit, making ready 
the desk of his potent employer 
who is to arrive presently for the 


23 


purpose of hiring a stenographer. 
Enter a stage version of Bernarr, 
also in a one-piece bathing suit, 
with pronounced features. After 
setting-up exercises, he calls for 
the applicants to enter. As they 
file in, in scanty costume, each is 
measured by the bird-like youth for 
hip, breast, ankle, calf dimensions. 
The evidence having been accumu- 
lated, the publisher ponders the 
records, the while his young at- 


tendant implores him to write his 
memoirs. The girl with the most 


perfect measurements is just about 
to be appointed to fill the position 
when in marches a woman in an 
old-fashioned bathing suit that 
reaches to her knees. She presents 
documents from the Messrs. Mor- 
gan, Rockefeller, Gary, Schwab, 
et al., testifying that she is 
the most efficient stenographer in 
the U. S. After glancing at the 
recommendations, Bernarr glances 
at the applicant. Forthwith she is 
thrown out of the window. 

This, held Attorney John Schultz, 
retainer of Publisher Macfadden, 
constituted out-and-out libel against 
his employer. Letters were sent 
bidding The New Yorkers to re- 
move this blot on the figure of 
physical culture. The revuers 
pertly refused to comply. Attorney 
Schultz threatened to sue. The 
New Yorkers wished he would, for 
if there was a show in Manhattan 
which needed publicity, it was 
theirs. They had a suspicion that 
the constituency of the second larg- 
est and indisputably grossest tab- 
loid in Manhattan was not of such 
a high order of humanity but that 


B. MACFADDEN 
.» + hires a stenographer 


it would applaud the spectacle of 
its pastor and master, hoist with 
his own porno-petard. 





PEOPLE 


Had they been interviewed, some 
people who figured in last week’s 
news might have related certain 
of their doings as follows: 


Hendrik Willem van Loon, car- 
toonist-historian: “In Berlin, where 
I was last week endeavoring to sell 
the German rights to my picture- 
history America, I announced: ‘Eu- 
rope is poor, her art and litera- 
ture are bunk and all she is think- 
ing of is three square meals and a 
suit of clothes. . . . Europe thinks 
we have some magic formula. It 
is really only that we live and let 
live, whereas Europe lives and lets 
starve. ... Europeans only read 
about Ford, Rockefeller, Edi- 
son, portable’ tea-tables, shoes 


and jazz records, and are convinced 








wewerenrse 





Americans do not have to work to 
enjoy life. They are densely ignor- 
ant of our writers, but have pro- 
found respect for a Vanderbilt. Eu- 
rope has copied our worst things— 
the ugly stupidity of our iron civ- 
ilization. She is sacrificing her 
originality to wear clothes like an 
inhabitant of the gopher prairies, 
to make Unter den Linden look 
like Main Street and elect a Bab- 
bitt Mayor of the Rue de la Paix. 
The English language is -revered 


over here as Latin was in the Mid-. 


die Ages. ... America must not 
grow too proud. After all, we are 
a great country, but not a great 
people. And everything was there 
to make America a great country, 
so God did it, not ourselves.’ ” 


Gene Tunney, champion heavy- 
weight pugilist of the world: “I 
was called “high hat” again last 
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week. This time it was in an 
editorial in the New York World, 
after a report that I had declined 
to dine with Jack Dempsey on the 
grounds that appearances might be 
compromised if we became too 
friendly. The editorial said: ‘Some- 
body ought to take this Mr. Tun- 
ney aside and explain to him just 
what the heavyweight championship 
of the world really is. It is not, 
as he seems to think, an ex-officio 
position in the Boy Scout move- 
ment. ... It is, in fact, nothing 
but a title to designate the incum- 
bent Heavy Socker; it calls for 
nothing whatever; being won and 
not conferred, it entails no special 
responsibility.’ ” 


Mayor Bertha Knight Landes of 
Seattle: “Last week I paused, be- 
fore signing an ordinance creat- 
ing the job of ‘bull cook’ at a 
municipal hydro-electric work camp, 
to remark: ‘It seems that the 
[City] Council could have adopted 
a title suggesting some degree of 
dignity, if not culture.’ I then 
signed the ordinance but oldtime 
Seattlites wondered what I would 
have done with documents giving 
other campworkers their vernacular 
titles, such as ‘chokerman,’ ‘bucker,’ 
‘king rider,’ ‘faller,’ ‘hocker,’ ‘teeter,’ 
‘punk.’ ” 


Gertrude Ederle, channel swim- 
mer: “Last week, after undressing 
in an ambulance, I swam to and 
fro in the Trinity River, seven miles 
from Dallas, Tex., peering and feel- 
ing unsuccessfully underwater for 
two corpses, the bodies of 18-year- 
old Dallas boys, Clifford Stockton 
and Lee Harris, whose boat had 
capsized. This information reached 
the public through the press agent 
of the vaudeville troupe with which 
I am _ barnstorming.” 


Eugene G. Grace, President, Beth- 
lehem Steel Corp.: “At the annual 
meeting of my company’s stock- 
holders last week, Richard A. Jones, 
retired Manhattan businessman, re- 
fused to vote for the re-election of 
Director Alvin Untermyer, son of 
Lawyer Samuel Untermyer, declar- 
ing that Samuel Untermyer gave 
comfort to ‘undesirable Reds’ and 
was ‘a man of Bolshevist leanings,’ 
and that the son could not ‘escape 
adopting the same _ policies.’ I 
answered that Alvin Untermyer 
was a substantial stockholder, as 
was his father, that he had served 
on the board three years, and was 
a constructive director whose 
opinions were ‘valued.’ ” 


Robert Tyre Jones Jr., famed 
golfer: “As a law school fresh- 
man at Emory University, I have 
pored long over my law_ books. 
Last week, when the mid-term ex- 
amination marks were posted, my 
name led all the rest. My marks 
were: A in torts (the only A in 
the class); A in contracts (the 
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Make a Movie of it with a 
Ciné- Kodak 


You may sight the Ciné- 
Kodak either at waist 
height or eye level—an 
exclusive feature. 


WITCH on your Kodascope projector. Instantly 

a blank screen flashes up into a sparkling movie. 
And you and your Ciné-Kodak made that movie. 
In it are Fred and Ethel and Dick and Edna, the 
children, of course, and you yourself. It’s your movie 
and there’s a tingling thrill every time you see it. 

And to the magic of movies you make yourself is 
added the pleasure of professional releases rented from 
a nearby Kodascope Library. There are over +50 
pictures to select from—comedies, dramas, animated 
cartoons for the youngsters and travelogues. 

A complete outfit now—Ciné-Kodak, Kodascope and 
screen—as low as $140), 


The thousands of Kodak dealers are now prepared 
to demonstrate the Ciné-Kodak. If your dealer is not 
yet ready, write us for Ciné-Kodak booklets. 


If it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Cineé-Kodak 


You may sight the Cine- 
Kodak either at eye level 
or waist height—an ex- 
clusive feature. 


Kastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., 2% Kodak City 
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first A made in two years); B in 
public utilities and B in pleading 
(only two marks were better); C 
in property (highest mark in the 
class). It was pointed out that 
few of my classmates had had my 
opportunities. Before attending 
Emory Law School I studied at 
Georgia Tech and Harvard Law 
School. It was also recalled that 
during four years of high school 
my grades were high enough to 
excuse me from all term-end ex- 
aminations.” 


MISCELLANY 


“TIME brings all things” 


Canes 

In Lynn, Mass., one Antonio 
Gallo and one Rossanio Boleno, 
aged 60 each, fought a duel with 
walking sticks in Central Square, 
applauded by a growing crowd, un- 
til interrupted by policemen. Both 
wore spectacles and needed their 
sticks in order to walk. A judge 
fined Mr. Gallo $10, Mr. Boleno $5. 


In Manhattan, last week, a di- 
voree suit began which might never 
have received publicity had not two 
of the principals, mustachioed Col. 
Edward C. Carrington (onetime 
campaign manager for Theodore 
Roosevelt) and his brother, Camp- 
bell Carrington, battled violently 
with canes on Park Ave. Colonel 
Carrington accused his wife and 
brother of adultery. 


Delight 


At Delight, Ark., last week, 
masked men flogged, kicked, pum- 
meled, prodded, left inert one 
George Hewitt, 29, lately acquitted 
of a murder. Mr. Hewitt was re- 
quested to leave Delight. 


Subtitles 


In Manhattan, one Henry Fisher, 
traveling man, writhed in his seat 
at Keith’s Hippodrome. Behind him 
sat someone mumbling the cinema 
subtitles aloud. Mr Fisher re- 
monstrated. The mumbler behind 
struck Mr. Fisher on the head, 
jabbed him with a_ knife. Mr. 
Fisher sued the theatre for $25,000. 


Combination 


In the Sing Sing Death House last 
week sat Thomas (“Red”) Moran, 
awaiting the electric chair. To 
visitors, Convict Moran made com- 
plaint, lamenting, however, not his 
fate but his neighbors. On the 
one hand he is flanked by Convict 
Julius Gibbs, subject to fits of 
epilepsy. On the other he has Con- 
vict Adam Nappe, who speaks no 


English, with whom no hours can 
be whiled away in converse. Dis- 
gusted, Convict Moran said: “This 
is a fine combination to be up 
against!” 


Oklahoman 


In Manhattan, one Edward L. 
Stevens, of Tulsa, Okla., strolled 
peacefully along Ninth Avenue. 
Came hard Martin Maroney, tough 
Thomas McLaughlin, lethal Mike 
Santo, gangsters all, struck down 
Mr. Stevens, took from him a 
watch, a diamond pin, $53. 

Up rose Mr. Stevens, showed 
why the West is Wild. When po- 
lice arrived, Mr. Stevens was stand- 
ing over the prostrate bodies of 
three citizens of Manhattan. 

Mr. Stevens called a taxi, rode 
to the Hotel Commodore, resumed 
tending to the business of the 
Wickwire-Spencer Corp. of Tulsa, 
of which he is general sales man- 
ager. Glum, Messrs. Maroney, Me- 
Laughlin, Santo rode a_police-pa- 
trol; morose, they sat in cells. 


Trousers 


In Chicago, one Otto Teeter, 
traveling man, posed proudly for a 
Tribune photographer to show off 
his new “black-bottom” trousers— 
white flannel with black cuffs. 


Ear-plugs 


In Manhattan, druggists sold 
little rubber ear-plugs designed to 
frustrate noise. These were sold 
to persons who could not sleep be- 
cause of truck whistles, “L” rum- 
blings, radio squeakings, jazz 
shriekings, etc., etc. 


Gulp 


Near Oneco, Conn., one L. H. 
Brown, told the game warden he 
had seen a trout leap out of the 
Moosup River, catch a low-flying 
sparrow, gulp it down, 


. . . 


Y L 6636 


In London, taxicab No. Y L 6636 
supplies two services, unique in 
the world, its driver, William Lucas, 
modestly believes: 1) a clock that 
works; 2) free cigarets and 
matches. Old Mr. Lucas states that 
his clients never take more than 
two cigarets a trip. Cigarets are 
changed daily, each day a new 
brand. A tobacco firm asked the 
driver if he would use their brand 
as an advertisement; was refused. 


Scuffle 


In Rochester, N. Y., one Frank 
Link, 46, one George Summers, 
27, and friends sat playing cards, 
“Ho ho,” smirked Mr. Summers, 
Mr. Link, having made a misplay, 
scowled. “Ha ha,” cried Mr. Sum- 
mers. Mr. Link had made another 
stupid error. “Heh heh,” cackled 
Mr. Summers after another of 
Mr. Link’s blunders,* and under. 
took to explain the game as to a 
novice. Mr. Link grew indignant. 
So did Mr. Summers, petulant tutor, 
Mr. Link retorted sharply. Mr. 
Summers arose and _ shook Mr. 
Link by the neck in mock fury, 
Mr. Link collapsed, died two hours 
later of a ruptured blood vessel, 
Mr. Summers, pleading “a playful 
scuffle,” was lodged in jail, alleged 
manslaughterer. 


Biggest Horse 


At Kewanee, Ill, there died 
Jumbo, “world’s biggest horse,” 
height: 18 hands,+ 3 in.; weight: 
1.525 tons. 


Smallest Sentence 


In New Brunswick, N. J., one 


Preston Jenkins, Negro, jailed since 


February for stealing a $10 bicycle, 
pleaded guilty at his trial last 
week, was sentenced to one minute 
in jail. Mr. Jenkins spent his term 
packing his belongings. 


Oldest License 


In Cleveland, one Willie Williams, 
motorist, rattled over the pot- 
holed streets, was arrested and 
fined $10 for having on his car 
license plates that read “Ohio 
1906.” (In that year, Ohio's 
“plates” were brass numerals 
rivetted on leather pads.) 


Free Cameras 
In Atlantic City, N. J., the Am- 


bassador Hotel announced a_ new 
convenience for guests—free loan 
of cameras with which to snap- 
shoot vacation scenes and _ the 
glories of Atlantic City. 


*A stupid blunder would be: 

In hearts, to lead out the jack of 
diamonds. 

In bridge, to trump partner’s ace. 

In slap-jack, to slap the seven of clubs 
(or other non-jack). 

In poker, to drop out with a_ royal 
straight flush. 

In pinochle, to forget to “meld” a 150 
run. 

In old maid, to “hug” the queen. 

In 500, to forget the joker was out. 

In vingt-et-un (21), to fail to stay on 
a “natural.”’ 

In red dog, to bet less than the pot 
on four aces. 

In craps, to introduce visibly loaded dice. 

In click-clack (“snoogins’”) to cry out 
“Deliver!” on a triple slam. ~ 

71 hand = 4 in., 18 hands = 72 inches, 
72 inches=6 ft. (Horses are measu 
from ground to top of shoulder.) 
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ACCURACY 
in veducin g costs 


Of the Bedaux Principle of Human Power Measurement, 


R. R. Titus, General Manager of the Diamond State Fibre 


Company and The Celeron Company, writes: 


“PROBABLY the best recommendation I can 
give these people is that their preliminary 
survey of labor conditions in our factories 
was accurate and in every case they have 
done more than they said they could do 
when they originally solicited the business. 
Their work has been gratifying on process 
jobs where piece work would never have 
been applicable.” 

The Bedaux Principle of Human Power 
Measurement is the original unit principle 
which co-ordinates all departments, and all 
labor, both direct and indirect, under one 


standard measure of production—the B-unit. 
“Bedaux” increases production, decreases 
costs and increases wages by dealing with 
the human element alone. 

Among our 135 clients in every field of 
industry the average reduction in costs has 
been 20%, with an increase in wages, on 
the average, of 15%! 

A preliminary examination of your plant 
will cost you nothing, and you may be 
assured of two things—the survey will be 
accurate, and our engineers will be careful 
to promise less than they can do. 


The Chas. E. Bedaux Companies 


OF NEW YORK 
17 Battery Place, New York City 
Dousctas S. Kgocu, President 


OF ILLINOIS 
435 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


A.BEert RAmonp, President 


OF PACIFIC STATES 
Pacific Building, Portland, Oregon 
Cuartes W. ENG.isH, President 


of 
CHAS. E. BEDAUX, Lro. 


Bush House, Aldwych, London, W. C. 2, England 


Str Francis Ross Price, Bart., Chairman 
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Relics 


At auctions of collections of es- 
thetics, all is not art that is bar- 
tered, even though the assembled 
objects may once have represented 
the ultimate artistic impulses of 
many a departed collector. Strange, 
strange things have gone under 
the hammer, some to end in dime 
curiosity shows, others to adorn 
the private amassings of eccentric 
or nouveaux accumulators. But 


buyers are never lacking. No one. 


doubted that new owners would be 
found for several relics offered for 
sale last week in Manhattan and 
London, 

Jackson. One treasure was 4 
crop of hair from the scalp of 
Andrew Jackson, shown by the 
American Art Association. The 
straw colored hair was enclosed in 
a cardboard box “enough of it to 
stuff a small doll.” Other Jack- 
sonia were exhibited and offered— 
hand-cut wine glasses, a snuff box 
from Lafayette, a gavel, wine-bot- 
tle tags of silver. 

Catherine, Napoleon. In another 
Manhattan art-huckstering shop, 
one more sale impended in the life 
of a vase once owned by Catherine 
the Great and later smashed by 
Napoleon. 

Made for King Ferdinand IV of 
Naples, the vase was passed on by 
Catherine, its temperamental sec- 
ond owner, to Count Louis de 
Cobenzel, an Austrian diplomat. 
Cobenzel later negotiated with Na- 
poleon, then only a general, in his 
apartments at Campo Formio, for 
peace between Austria and France. 
Cobenzel attempted to bolster his 
arguments by hinting at aid from 
Russia. General Napoleon, raging, 
replied: “Before autumn is over, 
I shall shatter your empire as I 
shatter this vase,” and dashed the 
bit of crockery into the fireplace. 

Napoleon’s brother Joseph was 
present. He picked up the pieces, 
had them cemented. Last week, 
still clinging together, the pieces 
were on sale to help their latest 
owner, a U. S. woman physician, 
satisfy a judgment obtained against 
her by a trained nurse. 

Jones. Another object made val- 
uable through association with 
Catherine the Great, was® available 
at the Corona Mundi Galleries, Man- 
hattan. No detriment to its price, 
either, was its connection with an 
all but forgotten interlude in the 
career of that exemplary U. S. 
figure, Sea-fighter John Paul Jones. 
The object was a miniature Cather- 
ine gave her hero together with 
other favors and a commission in 
her navy. 

The popular credo that Cather- 
ine’s life was one continuous hanky- 
panky with her lovers is not dis- 
pelled by Russian chronicles of John 
Paul Jones’s sojourn at St. Peters- 
burg. After the American Revolu- 
tion, Sailor Jones found colonial 
life ashore undeniably dull. Rus- 


sia was trying to start a war-with 
the Turks. It got one. The lovely 
empress desired Jones’s services in 
the east, and Jones was exquisitely 
flattered by her notice. 

He fought in the Black Sea and 
acquitted himself as nobly as at the 
palace, but as war waned, he no- 
ticed that simultaneously Cather- 
ine’s extraordinary desire for his 
eagerly offered services became 
jaded. Eventually John Paul Jones 
left Russia, unhonored and unre- 
warded for the invaluable services 
rendered to Her Majesty, but not 
without memories and a miniature. 

Alexandra. In England, minor 
knick-knacks which belonged to 
Queen Alexandra are already filter- 
ing through the land, though she 
has been dead little more than a 
year (TIME, Nov. 30, 1925). Pawn- 
shoppers discovered this last week, 
by spotting on oddments of china, 
furniture, lithographs, the royal 
arms and “A”s. Ardent collectors 
nosed about to see if Alexandra, 
like her mother-in-law, Victoria, 
ever perpetrated water color 
sketches of the kind that one’s rela- 
tions dispose of furtively after one’s 
death. 


Collaboration 


“We wish to make it plain that 
we are more interested in con- 
tributing to the great architecture 
of the world than in standardiz- 
ing the bricks and mortar of which 
it must be made.” 

Thus Milton B. Medary Jr., 
Philadelphian, president of the 
American Institute of Architects, 
epitomizing the purpose for which 
the Institute has reorganized its 
Committee on Allied Arts. In or- 
der to emphasize their profession 
as an Art, the architects have 
added to their committee a repre- 
sentative of sculpture,  arts-in- 
trade, of mural painting, and 
Architect Ferruccio Vitale of Man- 
hattan, a trustee of the American 
Academy in Rome. At the In- 
stitute’s 60th Convention, next 
month, Chairman C. Grant La- 
Farge of the new committee will 
explain what the Institute means 
by “collaboration” among U. S. 
architects, mural painters, land- 
scapists, sculptors. 

The Institute’s representatives on 
the new committee include cele- 
brated teachers as well as prac- 
titioners—bristling little Paul P. 
Cret, whom students at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania regard as 
another Leonardo; able Everett V. 
Meeks, dean of fine arts at Yale; 
George W. Kelham, who supervised 
the Panama Exposition and builds 
for the University of California; 
Sidney Lovell of Chicago and J. 
Monroe Hewlett of Manhattan. 
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CINEMA 


New Pictures 


Tillers of the Soil. A French 
film records the adventures of two 
youths in love with one girl. The 
grandfather, symbol of the stern 
paternalism that runs with and 
parallel to the landowner’s devo- 
tion to his soil, forces the girl to 
marry the less favored. The frus- 
trated beloved goes to Paris, he- 
comes a potent sculptor. He re- 
turns to fight the jealous broth- 
er, to die in the struggle. The 
acting is sincere though violent. 


The Monkey Talks. When the 
play was presented, Jacques Lerner 
amazed audiences by simulating the 
monkey who talks. In the film he 
looks even more beast-like. Yet 
the love sequence for that very rea- 
son seems more unlikely. As a 
man, he loves the heroine. As a 
chimpanzee, a disguise assumed to 
help a friend, he appears in circus 
side-shows. Under these circum- 
stances it is no easy matter to woo 
a sensitive girl not wise in an- 
thropology. Yet it is done suc- 
cessfully with melodramatic _in- 
cident. 


See You in Jail (Jack Mulhall). 
Son (Jack Mulhall) clashes with 
Father over conduct of the milk 
business, is thereupon advised to 


start his own route outside they 


family circle. Speeding near Loy 
Angeles lodges him in jail where 
he meets most of the best people, 
confined for the same offense. So- 
cial opportunities thus afforded give 
rise to better milk and more of 
it, provided by Son in competition 
with a now alarmed .as well as 
irate parent. Father swallows de- 
feat. Son marries the heroine with 
the family blessing, the while a 
moderately. amused audience guf- 
faws at his clowning. 


The Fourth Commandment (Belle 
Bennett). Honor Thy Father And 
Thy Mother, says the Good Book. 
The film records some of the com- 
plexities incidental to obedience in 
a hierarchy of several generations 
including odd lots of fathers, moth- 
ers, in-laws, relations, off-spring. 
The tribulations evoke all the sweet 
fortitude of the white-haired moth- 
er so dear to U. S. sentiment. Belle 
—- is as maternal as adver- 
ised. 


Casey at the Bat (Wallace 
Beery). As the original Sultan of 
Swat, Wallace Beery struts what 
was once the Great White Way, 
flirts with the girls of the Floro- 
dora Sextette, misbehaves toward 
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his sweetheart Camille (Zazu Pitts) 
in a sporty buggy, thus forcing 
her to trudge a dusty homeward 
path; in short, does all the inept 
things possible for a lionized lump. 
The moot point is, why did he 
strike out with the bases full? The 
breath of scandal is finally deodor- 
ized by Luck and Love. The home- 
run king reigns on in left-handed 
magnificence. 


SPOR T 


Basketball 


The professional basketball sea- 
son closed with a “World Series” 
between teams representing Brook- 
lyn and Cleveland. Brooklyn, led 
by peerless Nat Holman, won three 
straight, uninteresting games; the 
last was enlivened somewhat by a 
fist fight between Holman and Cleve- 
land forward Ely. Scores: 29-21, 
28-30, 35-32. 


Shrewd 


Rogers Hornsby, slugging second- 
baseman, had been manager of the 
world champion St. Louis baseball 
Cardinals; had demanded a three- 
year contract, calling for $50,000 
per year. Owner Sam Breadon had 
refused this demand; had traded 
Hornsby to the New York Giants. 
Negotiations concluded, it became 
known that Player Hornsby’s earth- 
ly possessions were made up of in- 
compatible elements. He owned a 
contract to play baseball for the 
Giants, also 1,167 shares of the 
capital stock of a rival team, the 
Cardinals. League heads, fearing 
scaridal, said that he must dispose 
of one or the other. 

St. Louis Owner Breadon, logical 
purchaser for the stock, offered $60 
a share. Player Hornsby scorned 
this offer, set his price at $105. 
Continued negotiations accomplished 
nothing except valuable publicity 
for Hornsby and intense exasper- 
ation among the magnates. With 
the opening of the season a few 
days away, National League presi- 
dent John A. Heydler issued a 
ukase that Hornsby could not play 
ball for the Giants while owning 
stock in the Car¢inals. Hornsby 
replied that he would collect his 
salary from the Giants, play or 
no play; would sell his St. Louis 
stock for $105 a share. The situa- 
tion was described as an impasse. 

Last week long meetings were 
held, black cigars chewed. Finally 
announcement was made that 
Hornsby’s stock had been purchased 
by Mr. Breadon for $112,000, sub- 
stantially the asking price; that all 
interested parties were happy once 
more; that the shrewd Mr. Horns- 
by would function at second base 
for the Giants on the opening day. 


Onetime Caddy 


DOES BANKING SERVICE MEAN BUSINESS 


SERVICE TO YOU? 


A Distinct 
Advantage 


to 


Exporters 


Main Office 
140 Broadway 
New York City 


- Pebeiaeaaae handling of out-of-the- 


ordinary matters which arise in foreign 
trading from time to time may mean a 
great deal to the exporter. 


A prominent merchant had shipped a 
large order to a concern in South America. 
Payment was refused because of alleged 
damage to the merchandise. Our corre- 
spondent bank there diplomatically inter- 
vened, and arranged to have the shipment 
carefully inspected. Through cable negoti- 
ations we were able to effect a settlement 


most satisfactory to the exporter. 


The Guaranty’s foreign correspondents 
are among the leading banks throughout the 


world. It is a distinct advantage to ex- 
porters to have at their command the ser- 
vices of these banks and of our completely 


equipped European branches. 


Guaranty Trust Company 


of New York 


140 Broadway 


BRUSSELS 
ANTWERP 


NEW YORK LONDON PARIS 
LIVERPOOL HAVRE 


ruts what While weather-bound golfers in 
hite Way, less _temperate zones were over- 
the ria | hauling their kits, anxious to set 
es towar foot on soggy, shaggy courses, 
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The GLEN 
SPRINGS 


N all America, there is no 

other place like this— 
where the Radio-active 
mineral springs and_ the 
natural Nauheim brine 
baths offer all the advan- 
tages of European Spas. 

An estate of a thousand 
pine-fragrant acres. A set- 
ting of matchless scenic 
loveliness in the heart of 
the Finger Lake country. A 
justly famous cuisine, with 
private Dairy and Poultry 
farms. A daily concert pro- 
gram. Visit “The American 
Nauheim” this spring— 
and take off ten years! 























The Baths and other treatments are espe- 
cially suitable for heart, circulatory, kid- 
ney, nutritional and nervous disorders, 
rheumatism, gout, and obesity. Complete 
medical and hydrotherapeutic ; facilities, 
and modern aids to diagnosis. Write for 
illustrated booklets. 










THE GLEN SPRINGS 


WATKINS GLEN - NEW YORK 
WILLIAM E. LEFFINGWELL, President 












STUDY AT HOME 


Become a lawyer. Legally trained 
men win high positions and big 
suceess in business and public lite 
Be independent, Greater opportuni- 
ties now than ever before. Big corpo- 
rations are headed by men with legal 
training. Earn 
$5,000 to $10,000 Annuaiiy 
We guide you step by step. You can train at home dur- 
ing: spare time. ree of LL.B. conferred. LaSalle 
tudents found amo: ny practicing attorneys of every 
state. We domnish all pin enateriey ep eatin Sox Sourteen. volume Law 
Library. Low, cost, easy term juable 108-page *‘Law 
Guide”’ and “‘Evidence’’ books’ Noose Send for them NO 


LaSalle Extension University, ~~ 4309-L Chicage 
Zhe Worid’s Largest Business Training Instii 











Smoke All You Like 


Try These Real Smokes 
O-NIC-O 
CIGARS - CIGARETTES - TOBACCO 
Bulk of the Nicotine Removed 


You can smoke all you like with full 
enjoyment and without harm of these 
Supermild Cigars—Cigarettes and To- 
bacco—with the bulk of the nicotine 
removed. 
Send the coupon for trial smokes, 
at our risk. We will refund your 
money if you are not satisfied, or 
write for booklet containing com- 
plete details. 


Lincoln & Ulmer, Inc., 
136 West 43d Street, New York 

































I enclose the money for the following O-Nic-O 
Cigarettes—Cigars—Pipe Tobacco. My money is 
to be refunded if I am not satisfied. 

Mark which items you wa 
ee Luxe Blend—$1 for 40 (82. 50 for 












200 
Cigars $1. 20 for trial box of 10 ($6 for 50). 
Pipe Tobacco—$l for 5 oz. tins ($3 per pound)...... 























George Voight, 30, of Washington, 
D. C., was tasting deeply the last 
blood of winter, the first blood of 
spring, at Pinehurst, N. C. In the 
qualifying round of the annual 
North and South Amateur tourna- 
ment, Voight achieved the kind of 
scoring ordinarily unknown out- 
side of dreams. The first 18 holes 
he made in 67, the second in 68, a 
total just one stroke above Bobby 
Jones’s record of 134, at Sunning- 
dale, Eng., last summer. 

Disregarding the superstition 
which dictates early disaster to the 
medalist, Mr. Voight proceeded to 
play through the tournament 
proper in form highly satisfactory 
to himself. In the finals he met 
Eugene Homans, 18, Englewood, 
N. J., schoolboy; triumphed, 4 and 
2; added the name of Voight to 
the list of onetime caddies* who 
have made good. 


Best 


Last week the Hurlingham Club, 
headquarters of British polo, made 
public its annual handicap list, 
rating more than 1,700 polo play- 
ers. Three men were adjudged 
worthy of the supreme _ ten-goal 
handicap. These were Thomas 
Hitchcock, Devereux Milburn, J. 
Watson Webb—all of the U. S. 


Loggerheads 


At El Paso, Tex., Joe Parelli 
end Billy Hallas, wrestlers of un- 
importance, climbed into a ring, 
each prepared to force his oppo- 
nent’s clavicles to the mat. Scuff- 
ling for a hold, the two grunters 
permitted their respective skulls to 
collide with great force. Uncon- 
scious—“even for wrestlers,” as 
able Sports Writer McGeehan put 
it—both fell and lay where they 
had fallen. The referee was puz- 
zled; noted that Hallas was resting 
on his back; Parelli on his side; 
proclaimed the comatose Parelli 
winner. 





MUA iL 





Rochester Opera 


Last week the Rochester Ameri- 
can Opera Company trouped into 
the Guild Theatre, Manhattan. At 
home it performs in Kilbourn Hall 
(seating capacity, 600), under the 
supervision of Rochester Univer- 
sity. Its personnel is made up of 
students of music at the Univer- 
sity, brought together through a 
competition for scholarships that 
pay, in addition to tuition, $50 a 
week. After four years’ study and 
practice, under the guidance of 
Conductor Eugene Goossens, one- 
time conductor at Covent Garden, 
onetime guest conductor of the 


Gene Sarazen, 
(“Chick’’) 


*Other onetime caddies: 
William Mehlhorn, Charles 
Evans. 
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New York Symphony Orchestra, 
and Producing Director Vladimir 
Rosing, these students have peen 
permitted to appear as full-fledged 
professionals before a Manhattan 
public that included in its audience 
famed Impresario Gatti-Casazza of 
the Metropolitan Opera. 

The Rochester Comvany is made 
possible by George Eastman, famed 
camera man. To him the idea of 
opera in English, sung by U. §, 
and Canadian musicians, seemed 
worthy of a huge endowment, by 
which the Eastman school of music 
is supported, in association with 
the University. As a result, young 
singers are trained, presented in 
English Grand Opera in a reper- 
tory that includes Mozart’s Abduc- 
tion From the Harem, The Mar- 
riage of Figaro; Puccini’s Madume 
Butterfly; Gilbert &  Sullivan’s 
Iolanthe and Pirates of Penzance; 
and Pagliacci, Cavalleria Rusticana. 
In Manhattan, the first three were 
presented. From a financial point 
of view, the second two did better 
than the first. On the whole, the 
venture into professional entertain- 
ment met with fair success, enough 
to establish the practicability of 
the enterprise, to encourage fur- 
ther effort of the same nature. 

Madame Butterfly, The Marriage 
of Figaro, are well’ known. The 
Abduction From the Harem is not. 
The story is simple: A Spanish 
maid kidnaped by pirates and sold 
to a Turk, almost rescued by her 
lover, is finally released from the 
harem through the courtesy of the 
speakable Turk. The music is 
Mozartean, was’ rendered with 
grace and spontaneity by the cast 
which excelled as a  ombination 
rather than individually. The im- 
pression of critics was that the 
group performed well, that opera 
in English could be sung intelli- 
gibly, that the University of 
Rochester maintained an advanced 
school of music. 

When they return, after their 
week in Manhattan, many of these 
young singers will be heard in the 
Eastman Theatre. For every Thurs- 
day afternoon and evening, it has 
been provided that the theatre 
leave off cinema, give over to 
music. Since the hall is owned by 
the University, programs can be 
presented to benefit both audience 
and performer. Thirty-four hun- 
dred people may be seated there. 
So uncommercial is the theatre that 
even War-tax is not necessary. 

Among many who support the 
theory of English opera by native 
singers is Mary Garden of the Chi- 
cago Opera. Several months ago, 
she journeyed to Rochester to sing 
with the students in a presentation 
of Carmen. While they used the 
English libretto, she sang the role 
in French, “just to do something 
to indicate her sympathy.” 
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65 DAY TOURS 
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UNSURPASSED OPPORTUNITY 
for the 


MUSICALLY GIFTED) 


N The Curtis Institute of Music, an unparalleled opportunity 

is afforded young men and women with the talent and will 

to succeed, to bring their musical gifts to the highest pitch of 
development. 


The Curtis Institute is endowed as a non-commercial school 
of instruction in the higher branches of music. 


In this wholly novel institution, artists who are the world’s 
acknowledged music-masters offer individual instruction in voice, 
| pianoforte, violin, cello, harp, wood-wind, brass and percussion 
instruments, vocal repertoire and opera, orchestral technique and 
routine, and composition. 


Mere wealth cannot open the doors to instruction from a 
faculty of such surpassing distinction; yet regardless of means or 
the lack of them, every one of these distinguished teachers is 
eager to serve positive talent regardless of whence it springs. 


For those who can pay, the tuition fees are very moderate. 
To those of exceptional talent who cannot pay, financial exemp- 
tion is grated. 


For FURTHER INFORMATION ADDRESS 


THE CURTIS INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 


562 RITTENHOUSE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


The various Departments of The Curtis Institute of Music 
are under the personal direction and supervision of the following 
members of its faculty: 

Marcella Sembrich, Voice; Josef Hofmann, Piano; Carl Flesch, 
Violin; Louis Bailly, Viola; Felix Salmond, Violoncello; Carlos 
Salzedo, Harp; Leopold Stokowski, Orchestra; Reginald O. Morris, 
Composition, Theory, etc. 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 


Stock Market 


Last week was notable on the 
New York Stock Exchange 1) for 
the record number of different 
shares traded in during a single 
session and 2) for the record high 
averages at which certain groups 
of securities sold. 

Although there are 1,100 security 
issues listed for trading on this ex- 
change, it is rare that more than 
one-half are traded in during any 
one day. Yet in one vigorous five- 
hour session last week, brokers 
dealt with 651 separate issues—the 
record. The previous record was 
649 stocks on March 3, 1926. Of 
less importance was the fact that 
2,607,170 shares changed hands in 
one session—no record. (The great- 
est number of shares ever handled 
in one session was 3,786,111 shares 
on March 3, 1926.) 


Record average prices for securi- 
ty groups were: 
Be III snskssisetacstscianteasusnisabilanion 

industrials 

bonds 
Foreign gov't. s 

The significance of such stock 
market activities is that they re- 
flect the continuance of easy money 
conditions in the U. S. and the 
usual springtime revivification of 
business. 


csseeseesene 110.06 
194.25 


*Highest since 1913. 
FNot quite the record, which is $106.19 





“Football of Wall St.” 


William Crapo Durant, creator 
of General Motors Corp. and lately 
a profiting speculator in Wall 
Street, last week spent $21,000 to 
advertise in 48 newspapers in 29 
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Americas Evergreen Playground” 
Invites you this Summer 


Plan now to come to Tacoma this sum- 
mer, to America’s Evergreen Playground 
—rich in scenic marvels—where there is 


For suggestions as to 
how to spend your 
time here to the best 
advantage, write to 


still room for men of energy. 
Puget Sound; tour magnificent highways; 


Boat on 


the see Mt. Tacoma, in Rainier National 


TACOMA CHAMBER 
OF COMMERCE 
1029 A Street 
Tacoma, Washington 


Park, less than three hours from Taco- 
ma. Know this thriving city and the 
land of resources surrounding it. 
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cities, and thus gain presumably 
8,800,000 readers of the new leaf he 
is turning industrially as well as 
financially. At 65 years of age he 
intends to duplicate General Motors 
—by means of Consolidated Mo- 
tors Inc., which he has just had in- 
corporated in Delaware. And “ex- 
actly as the Buick in 1908 was 
used as the nucleus and the key- 
stone of the great General Motors,” 
he intends to use the new Star Six 
as the sill timber of his new struc- 
ture. For supports, braces and 
superstructures to this he can fur- 
nish other companies that he con- 
trols—Durant Motors Inc. (makers 
of Star and Durant motor cars), 
American Plate Glass Co., Mo- 
tors Parts Corp., New Process 
Gear Co., Warner Corp., Locomo- 
bile Co. of America (Locomobiles), 
Adams Axle Co., Mason Motor 
Truck Co. 


Despite his good intentions Mr, 
Durant found newspapers skeptical. 
Stated the New York Times: 
“William C. Durant’s- preliminary 
announcement of his plans for re- 
entering the automobile industry 
aroused only a small amount of in- 
terest in the financial district, be- 
cause the announcement did not 
specify what Mr. Durant expected 
to do.” And the New York Post: 
“The ‘startling announcement’ 
which W. C. Durant, head of Du- 
rant Motors Inc., promised Wall 
Street has been made, but Wall 
Street ... failed to register any 
unusual excitement.” 


Even Mr. Durant’s explanation 
of why he is promoting the new 
Star Six and backing Consolidated 
Motors Inc. met with dubiety. He 
advertised: “The name Durant 
shall stand for something better 
than a football in Wall Street.” 
The New York Times writer knew 
that, even though Mr. Durant’s 
name may be a football of Wall 
Street, Mr. Durant himself is one 
of its most skilled footballers; hurt 
in a railroad accident and _ bedrid- 
den, yet he bravely persisted in 
his stock market activities (TIME, 
Feb. 1, 1926); practically impover- 
ished after he was ousted from 
General Motors in 1920, he has 
since made himself many times a 
millionaire by stock market skill; 
market quotations are ham-and-eggs 
to him. Wrote the Time’s writer 
slyly: “Shares of the Durant Mo- 
tor Co. on the Curb Market were 
a little stronger yesterday in an 
irregular market. ... The market 
for the shares was supported ac- 
tively by Mr. Durant.” 


“Tittle-Tattle” 


Sir Charles Frederick Higham 
landed at Manhattan last week. 
His arrival from England had been 
well foretold. “Advertising Ambas- 
sador from Great Britain to the 
United States” was the epithet 
cabled ahead of him, and in foot- 
note to the appellation was the in- 
formation that he was voyaging 
to spend $200,000 on advertising 
India tea in U. S. newspapers. 


In Manhattan Sir Charles Fred- 
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erick beamed sunnily. His face is 
blocky, cheery as a well-fed sea- 
lion. To admiring newspapermen he 
at once offered $500 for the picture 
of the oldest tea drinker in the 
U. S. He wants to compare that 
face with the face of Turk Zaro 
Agha, 154, oldest tea drinker in 
Europe. 


Advertising men hustled him to 
luncheon at the Manhattan Adver- 
tising Club. He gave them a tapes- 
try for their club. Later he pr. sented 
many a friend with a slim gilt- 
covered volume that he had written. 
It contained “epigrams” like the 
ones Charles Archbold of the Na- 
tional Refining Co. writes for the 
slate which the wooden boy holds 
up in front of National Refining 
gasoline stations. Samples of Sir 
Charles Frederick’s wit: “Love is 
fanned by a bank draft”; “Crossed 
cheques cheer cross women”; “A 
leaf began the fall”; “A _ little 
blonde is a dangerous. thing”; 
“There is no fool like an old fool 
—unless it is a young. one”; 
“Some cats have nine wives”; 
“Chickens should be well dressed.” 

His wife did not help him write 
his book. She is the daughter of 
the late John Charles Rowe of 
Buffalo. Said he: “She thought 
that my epigrams were certainly 
— The book’s title is Tittle- 

attle. 


Sir Charles Frederick’s arrival 
was so blazoned that it practically 
obscured the arrival, on the same 
boat, of his chief employer—Sir 
Thomas Lipton, aging tea purveyor, 
sportsman, 


Hoover v. Eureka 


Many years ago, when War 
raged and Herbert Hoover fed the 
Belgians, Manhattan reporters 
found on the passenger list of an 
incoming steamer the name Her- 
bert W. Hoover. They quivered. 
Here was the great relief-worker 
returning unexpectedly. He would 
give them an interview. A man 
came down the gangplank, a 
square-jawed man of port. They 
surrounded him; clamored ques: 
tions. The man, nonplussed for 
but a moment, smiled: 

“You think I’m Herbert C. 
Hoover. I’m not. He fills vacuums; 
I make them. I’m Herbert W. 
Hoover, of the Hoover Co. that 
makes the vacuum cleaner.” 


President Herbert W. Hoover is 
sagacious. He it is who is credited 
with feeding a Boston girl and 
making her sleep, eat, exercise un- 
til the doctors. at Tufts College 
knew just how much work she 
could do with a definite, measured 
amount of energy. Then he had 
her set to cleaning carpets with a 
broom, a carpet sweeper, a stand- 
ard vacuum cleaner and a Hoover 
(combined carpet sweeper and 
vacuum cleaner). Tufts tests 
showed that the Hoover demanded 
least energy. 

Last week Philadelphia news- 
papermen noted that President: 


FOR MEN who want 
to become independent 


in the NEXT TEN YEARS 


| the spring of 1937 two men will be 


sitting in a down-town restaurant. 


“T wonder what’s going to happen next 


year,” one of them will say. 


“Business is 


fine now—but the next few years are going 
to be hard ones, and we may as well face 


the facts.” 


The man across the table will laugh. 


“That’s just what they said 
1927,” he will answer. 


back in 


“Remember? 


People were looking ahead apprehensively 
—and see what happened! Since then there 
has been the greatest growth in our history— 
more business done, more fortunes made, 


than ever before. 
good years for me.. 


He will lean back in his chair 


They’ve certainly been 


with the 


easy confidence and poise that are the hall- 


mark of real prosperity. 


The older man will sit quiet a moment 
and then in a tone of infinite pathos: 


“T wish I had those ten years back,” he 


will say. 


Senne the interview quoted above is 
purely imaginary. But be assured of 
this—it will come true. Right now, at this 
very hour, business men are dividing them- 
selves into two groups, represented by the 
two individuals whose words are quoted. 
A few years from now there will be ten 
thousand such luncheons and one of the 
men will say: 


“7 have got what I wanted.” 
And the other will answer: 
“I wish I had those years back.” 
In which class are you putting yourself? 
The real difference between the two 


vaguely to be independent sometime; 
the other class have convinced them- 
selves that they can do it within the 
next ten years. Do you believe this? 
Do you care enough about independ- 
ence to give us a chance to prove it? 
Will you invest one single evening in 


Alexander Hamilton 
Institute 


In Canapa, address the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute, Limited, C. P. R. Bldg. Toronto 
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classes is this—one class of men hope [ 


“Since then there has been the greatest 

growth in our history—more business 

done, more fortunes made, than ever 
before.” 


reading a book that has put 300,000 men on 
the road to more rapid progress? 


This book costs you nothing—and for a good 
reason. It is worth only what you make it worth 
It explains how for more than eighteen years it 
has been the privilege of the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute to help men shorten the path to success; 
to increase their earning power; ‘to make them 
masters of the larger opportunities in business. 


“Forcing Aneap 1x Business” is a_ cheerful, 
helpful book. It is yours for the asking. Send for it. 
Measure yourself by it. Look clearly, for a few 
moments, into your next few years. Whether or not 
you will follow the path it points is a matter that you 
alone must decide. 


ALEXANDER Hami.Ton INstTiTUTE 
834 Astor Place New York City 


Send me the new revised edition of 
“Forging Ahead in Business,” which 
I may keep without charge. 


Business 


Address 





BLUE SEAS 
TO 
AN ISLAND EDEN 


Have you ever seen a lithe bronze-skinned 
boy walking up a cocoanut palm? Hawai- 
ians singing at a /vau (native feast) on the 
beach in the moonlight? The Southern 
Cross sparkling in a purple-velvet sky? A 
volcano so friendly that you can motor to 
its edge and peer down into its smoking 
depths—so awe-inspiring that you half be- 
lieve the native legends of the goddess Pele 
who lives inside? 


Then imagine yourself on these cool, en- 
chanted islands in the South Seas this sum- 
mer—with two thousand miles of dreamy 
ocean between you and the humdrum of 
home and business! 


Go as you please 


Sail when you like from any port you 
choose—San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, 
or Vancouver. Return another way, perhaps, 
.and take in the famous Pacific Coast Empire 
Tour —at low summer fares. Your local 
railroad, steamer or tourist agent can book 
you direct from home. Mammoth modern 
liners; hotels of the finest; but all your 
steamer, hotel and sightseeing expenses for 
a whole month’s holiday need not exceed 
$400! 


Ask your agent about it now, and send 
to us for 24-page illustrated booklet in 
colors describing a few of the delightful 
things you'll see, 


226 Mc Cann Burxprne, San Francisco, Carr. 


or 354 Fort Street, Honotutv, Hawan, U. S. A: 
34 


Hoover would go to Federal Court 
there. He has just filed suit 
against the Eureka Vacuum Clean- 
er Co. and the managers of the 
late Philadelphia Sesquicentennial 
Exposition. He claims that they 
have done him out of the Grand 


HERBERT W. HOOVER 
He brought a cleaner suit 


Prize for carpet cleaning machines 
by “a serious error which has 
greatly prejudiced the Hoover Co.” 

Cleaning carpets by suction ma- 
chinery is scarcely 20 years old. 
Before 1907 the housewife draggea 
a broom across the carpet nap or, 
when she could afford .it, she 
bought a carpet sweeper. Bissel 
was the most popular make of 
sweeper. It had (and still has) « 
revolving brush that picked up lint, 
bread crumbs, hairpins, cigaret 
butts, needles, roaches, broom. 
straws, candy, germs. The matted 
filth made a capital nest for mice. 
But broom or sweeper cleaned only 
the surface of the carpet. To get 
the deeply imbedded dirt the care- 
ful housewife had to lift her car- 
pets each spring, hang them on 
the clothesline in the back yard 
and then hope for a tramp to come 
along and whack the dirt out of the 
carpets. If no bummer appeared, 
she knew that she would be obliged 
to quarrel with her husband that 
evening before he would do the 
“dirty work.” Therefore, she often 
beat the carpets herself and got her 
long hair, her eyes and her lungs 
filled with street filth tracked into 
her best parlor. Carpet beaters 
and carpet sweepers are still used 
where buggies exist. 

In 1907 one Murray Spangler in- 
vented a machine which was a 
combination of a carpet sweeper 
and suction pump. A small electric 
motor created a vacuum that 
sucked the carpet up away from the 
floor and against a carpet sweeper 
brush. This brush, revolving, beat 
against the carpet and loosened the 
dirt, which the vacuum in turn 
pulled into a convenient sack. This 
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was, and is, the Hoover. William 
H. Hoover and his three sons, 
(Herbert W., F. G., and D. P.) 
made it. 


Another type of vacuum carpet 
cleaner moves across the floor, and 
sucks air laden with dirt from the 
carpet. This type does not beat the 
carpet. The Eureka is an excellent 
vacuum cleaner o1 this type. 

The Hoovers, of course, consider 
their sweeper the best of all. They 
have spent hundreds of thousands of 
dollars finding out just where dirt 
accumulates in carpets and the best 
way of getting such dirt out of 
carpets. And they have their ma- 
chine to get rid of that dirt. Many 
a judge of housework has approved 
the Hoover. Thousands have bought 
it. It had never been entered in 
a contest, before the Sesquicen- 
tennial Exposition, without gain- 
ing the best prize offered. These 
tests and exploits are described in 
a volume, Hoover—The Story of a 
Crusade. 

So there was indignation in the 
Hoover plant at Canton, Ohio, 
when the Sesquicentennial Exposi- 
tion managers gave the grand prize 
to the Eureka and the secondary 
gold medal to the Hoover. “There 
was knavery in the awarding,” 
said Hoover men, and _ their 
lawyers brought suit, alleging that 
the Exposition managers unexpect- 
edly changed the rules of their car- 
pet cleaner contest, that they un- 
expectedly changed their jury. of 
award, that an award of a gold 
medal to Eureka had been wrongly 
changed to the award of the grand 
prize. The Eureka Co. has done 
damage to the Hoover concern reads 
the bill of complaint, “by false ad- 
vertisements and statements which 
have been widely circulated by the 
[Eureka] company in this and for- 
eign countries to the effect that the 
[Hoover and Eureka] machines 
had been judged in competition by 
one or more fair, impartial and 
competent juries, with exhaustive 
tests and detailed examinations of 
the performance, construction and 
design of both machines, and that 
the machine [Eureka] had _ been 
found to be superior and had been 
awarded a grana prize by the Ex- 
hibition Association.” The Hoover 
Co. wants the Federal Court to re- 
verse the Exposition prizes. 


The Eureka Co. has not yet had 
opportunity to present in court the 
excellencies of their cleaner, nor the 
Exposition managers to explain the 
confusion in making the awards. 


At South Bend 


President Albert Russel Erskine 
of Studebaker Corp.  tantalized 
holders of Studebaker motor car 
stock at their annual meeting last 
week. He told them that already 
this year their workers had pro- 
duced 30,000 Studebakers and 7,- 
427 of the new Erskines. Said 
he: “Studebaker cars are regain- 
ing the popularity they enjoyed in 
1922 and 1923.” This encouraged 
the stockholders, for although pro- 
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duction records were highest in the 
company’s history, profits for the 
first three months of this year 
were less than for the same three 
months of 1926. 

Then President Erskine teased 
his stockholders by telling them to 
await “an announcement which will 
b2 extremely interesting.” Some 
shareholders thought he hinted at 
a merger of Studebaker with other 
motor car companies, for the entire 
industry is alive with rumors of 
mergers and new alignments. But 
more probably, in the case of this 
old family corporation, the “inter- 
esting announcement” will be price 
reductions, similar to the price re- 
ductions made last week by Pierce- 
Arrow. 

Yet Studebaker stockholders had 
other strong food to chew on last 
week. This was the report of the 
test of swift endurance, run by a 
stock Studebaker at Culver City, 
Calif. In 81 hours’ a four-passen- 
ger, closed model, six-cylinder car 
covered 5,000 miles (equivalent of 
six months’ ordinary driving) at 
an average speed of 61.12 miles 
per hour.* No fully equipped 
stock car had previously been put 
through a 5,000-mile speed-endur- 
ance test. So Studebaker has a 
record. 


Pennsy’s Record 


General William Wallace Atter- 
bury, President, Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Co., said last week that 1926 
was the road’s most profitable 
year—net income $67,567,958 from 
total railway operating revenues of 
$766,989,363. The system operates 
49% of the total miles of road 
and 7.05% of the total miles of 
track’ in the U. S., yet last year 
handled 10.92% of all the freight 
traffic and 17.91% of all the pas- 
senger traffic. It carried the equiv- 
alent of one ton of freight 49 bil- 
lion miles (264 round trips between 
earth and sun) and one passenger 
6% billion miles (35 round trips 
between earth and sun). This 
year the “Pennsy” is making an 
exceptionally strong campaign for 
passenger traffic between the At- 
lantic Coast and Chicago. 


Incidental 


In large advertisements last 
week, President . Cord of 
the Auburn Automobile Co. stated: 
“AUBURN, America’s Fastest Stock 
Car, breaks official A. A.A. 1,000- 
mile Stock Car Record. ... This 
record was held by a Chrysler with 
the very creditable speed of 59.54 
miles per hour, a truly remarkable 
performance. Auburn BREAKS 
this record ... with an average 
of 68.37 m.p.h.... But WHAT 
Or Ir? Great and unparalleled, as 
this performance is, it is ONLY 
INCIDENTAL with us... .” 


*In 1919 an Essex covered 3,037 miles in 
50 hours—average 60.74 m.p.h. 


Ford Earnings 


One H. L. Moekle of Ford Motor 
Co.’s auditing department went by 
train from Detroit to Boston last 
week, bearing as courier the bal- 
ance sheet of his company’s 1926 
business. At Boston he paid the 
Massachusetts Commissioner of 
Corporations (Henry F. Long) $10* 
as a filing fee and the report be- 
came the tidbit of public prattle. 

The annual statement, composed 
of a few hundred arabic numerals, 
naturally told nothing of the inter- 
nal affairs of the Ford Motor Co. 
President Edsel B. Ford and his 
father and mother still make that 
their private business. They own 
all the outstanding shares—172,645, 
of the company’s 1,000,000 shares, 
and they can chat of their yearly 
earnings over the dinner table. 

So none will tell what they drew 
as last year’s dividends, although 


*By check drawn against the Corn Ex- 
change Bank of Manhattan, 


$14,670,000 is as good a presump- 
tion as any. They took out that 
amount two years ago. 

However, they did have to de- 
clare how much money the com- 
pany had made over and above all 
expenses. That is, the amount they 
added to the company’s profit and 
loss surplus account. The amount 
was $75,270,895, and it made that 
account total $697,637,788.* Thus 
the three Fords, it might be said, 
have an equity of almost three- 
quarters of a billion dollars in their 
Ford Motor Co. 


Railings 
Bertie Charles Forbes, Scottish 


immigrant, glorifier of the U. S. 
businessman, adulator of successful 


*Growth of the Ford company’s surplus 
has been: 
YEAR TOTAL INCREASE 
1926 $697,637,788 $ 75 270,895 
1925. . 622,366,893 79 890,396 
1924... . 642,476,497 100,435,416 


gz ORLD’S BEST CIGARETTE 


or the man 

o feels entitled 

to life’s 
etter 
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Mr. XXX and potent Mr. PPP, 
turned suddenly, in the current issue 
of his Forbes magazine, and railed 
—against Henry Ford. By quo- 
tations from suppositious, always 
unnamed “authorities,” by innu- 
endoes and by skilled selection - of 
facts he presumed to prove hat 
Henry Ford is decaying as a maker 
of motor cars. And he illustrated 
the article with a caricature of 
Mr. Ford “shown dressed as a 
gentleman of 1860 driving a typical 
vehicle of that period.” The “Henry 
Ford” of the picture has a big ear, 
sidewhiskers, mustache, horseteeth, 
a head far too large for his high 
hat, and braided pants. 

Excerpts from Forbes: 

“Here are some of the things 
learned about Henry Ford and his 
activities during a visit of inves- 
tigation the writer has paid to 
Detroit: He and his products are 





but real. 








mbes 


“How has the illwill that Ford 
and his henchmen have stirred up 
affected his business? Very, very 
seriously, according to all that De- 
troit can gather.” 


. . . When I visited Detroit two 
years ago new Fords were to be 
seen at every turn, almost on every 
second block. Observation 
{now] revealed that relatively few 
were in evidence, and hardly a 
brand-new specimen.” 

“Said one merchant: ‘Ford fixes 
the prices at which his cars must 
be sold all over the country and 
rules the agents handling his goods 
with an iron hand, but he himself, 
in his retail stores, flouts the sell- 
ing prices named by manufacturers 
of groceries, shoes and so forth 
[see below]. . . . Ford apparently 
thinks he is entitled in his busi- 
ness to lay down rules for others, 
but that no other manufacturer in 
the country is entitled to do the 


Depreciation = Destruction 


A motor truck plunges over an em- 
bankment, is wrecked. Destruction 
is complete, immediate, obvious. 

Another truck rounds out its first ten 
thousand miles, is partially worn out. 
Its destruction is piecemeal, hidden, 


The first loss may be protected by in- 
surance. The slower one must be pro- 


tected in the depreciation accounts. 











Public Utilities Industrials - 


Real Estate Properties «< 


Both are a charge to operations. 


Accurate depreciation allowances can 
be computed most safely on the basis 
of American Appraisals. 


TheAmenican Appraisal Company 


MILWAUKEE 


Natural Resources 


A NATIONAL ORGANIZATION aa 
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same thing.’” 

“Ford’s notions about the devil- 
ish machinations of ‘Jewish bank- 
ers,’ ‘the Jewish ring,’ ‘the Jewish 
plunderbund,’ are regarded as child- 
ish, ludicrous, fantastic.” 

“The best information procurable 
was this: ‘Ford’s output this year 
is running about one-third of what 
it was in 1925. Instead of selling 
2,000,000 cars this year, he is 
operating at the rate of between 
half a million and three-quarters of 
a million cars... . 

“The Ford plant lately has been 
working only three days a week 
and far from full: capacity during 
the three days.’” 

“One General Motors unit alone, 
Chevrolet, is declared to have pro- 
duced and sold this year some 25% 
more cars than Ford. ... The 
comparison—contrast, rather—for 
January is figured out thus:* 


Production—U. S. and Canada 
Forp CHEVROLET 
47,794 57,704 
Trucks 9,489 15,972 


73,676 

“Ford’s dealer organization is 
rapidly being shot to pieces.” 

“Automobile men declare that no 
other motor manufacturer would 
dare to act towards his dealers as 
Ford has acted and still acts, 
Be that as it may, this I do know: 
. . - ‘Ford is absolutely ruthless in 
his treatment of the people working 
for him or representing him. No 
man, no matter how responsible his 
position, can feel secure. Men are 
fired right and left, without rhyme 
or reason. The Ford management 
is a hotbed of jealousy and in- 
trigue.’ ” 

“Not one famous motor engineer 
remains on the Ford staff. Ford 
himself is so dictatorial that the 
brainiest engineers in the country 
couldn’t possibly get along smoothly 
with him.” 


At the end of all this gossipy 
vituperation, Writer Forbes gives 
his explanation: “Some of the 
may be regarded as unduly harsh. 
The truth is that the writer has 
things here reported and quoted 
received a larger number of bitter 
letters from past and present Ford 
workers than has ever been received 
regarding any other employer in 
America.” 


Ford Stores 


Fifteen hundred Detroit grocers, 
butchers, shoe store keepers and 


*Yearly productions of General Motors 
and Ford have been: 
Forp G. M. C. 
(Cars (Cars, exclusive 
& Trucks) of trucks) 
1,798,123 787,000 
1,447,915 1,121,000 


— 350,308 + 384,000 
—ED. 


Difference .... 
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1e devil- § gt Henry Ford last week because land firm, Thompson, Hine & Flory, 
sh bank- his commissary stores were selling which represents many dissatisfied 
> Jewish commodities to the general public Goodyear stockholders who hope to 
as child- § their customers. Mr. Ford’s Born. To Editor John Chipman the per the present control of 
store-keepers (who sold $12,000,000 | Farrar of the Bookman (see p. ew: 
‘ocurable worth of goods last year) promised 23) and Margaret Petherbridge aR ar 
his year thenceforth to sell only to Ford Farrar, co-author of the crossword Engaged. Vilma Banky, who 
of what employes, never to their neighbors. puzzle, a son, John Chipman Jr., acted with the late Rudolph Valen- 
f selling “8 lbs., red hair, light complected.” tino in his last picture The Son 
he is or ee of the Sheik; to Rod La Rocque, 
between Engaged. Katherine Pennington lanky cinemactor; in Hollywood. 
arters of Litchfield, daughter of P. W. Litch- Serine 
Big Cigars field, President of the Goodyear Engaged. Rebecca Lindon Smith, 
has been Tire & Rubber Co.; to Howard L. granddaughter of Major George 
a week The manager of the United Cigar 
’ during store at Broadway and Wall Street, 
: Manhattan, made the Street men 
it alone, chuckle last week. In his window 
ave pro- he displayed a number of chunky, 
me 25% fat cigars two inches in diameter, 
. . The 15 inches in length. “For con- 
her—for ferences,” said he. It would take 
ae a strong man a full evening to 
Curnvacuih smoke out one of them provided 
57,704 he could keep his mouth stretched 
15,972 over its butt that long. The prices 
‘to Wall Street men were $6 to $8 = 
en a cigar. = 
ution is == 
"Tit — 
that no Bore == 
* would — 
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retail sellers of this-and-that railed 


Falcon-Knight 


John North Willys owns the 


MILESTONES 


Hyde, young attorney of the Cleve- 


tans te U. S. rights to the use of the 

working Knight, sleeve-valve motor. Wary 

im. No of competition, he has restricted its 

sible his use in this country to his Willys- re 4 

Mien are Knight and Stearns-Knight motor y ost ccurate 

t rhyme cars and General Motors Yellow “ 

agement Cab.* Last week appeared a d R li bl P 

and in- fourth, the Falcon-Knight, six-cyl- an e la e artner 
inder car made at Elyria, Ohio, 

nei to sell at about $1,000. 

ae ord ee ee ERE is the greatest helper I forget and signals them for my atten- 

hot tha See have ever had inthis business— tion in such a forceful way that I am 

country my Kardex control system. I bound to get them done. 

moothly In Florida couldn’t do without this faithful part- “It watches all my bad accounts, 


Said Clarence H. Mackay (Postal 
Telegraph-Commercial Cables) last 
week, as footnote to his company’s 


ner. Without it, I would never know 
whether I am making money or falling 
behind. It always seems to know where 


keeps the salesmen on the jump, holds 
down my inventory, keeps up collec- 
tions, and simply doesn’t let any big or 


gossipy survey of Florida: “Business con- business is good and how to get it. little detail get away from me. Always 

a ditions in the state are improving “And this great little silent partner on the job, it has made friends- with 

“3 = rapidly and recovery from the dis- of mine has the nicest way of checking everyone around the place. I tell you 
— aster of a year ago should be com- me up. It has an uncanny knack of a Kardex partner is the best partner 

ter has plete by the end of 1927.... siantteoen tint alin: ites tase 

quoted Farmers are busy. Those who be- anticipating the things I am likely to you can have. 

f bitter came salesmen or cut down their 

it Ford orange groves to make _ subdivi- 

received sions of their farms have gone 

yer in back to cultivation and are pro- 


rrocers, 
rs and 


ducing commodities. A_ general 
feeling pervades the state that 
many northern banks are not in- 
formed, are pessimistic. . . .” 


Chain Stores 


Chain store sales by the twelve 


KARDEX 


Rand Kardex Service, Tonawanda, N. Y. 


DIVISION OF REMINGTON-RAND 


RAND KARDEX SERVICE 


leading systems were $138,136,951 53 Kardex Park 


during the first three months of Let the Kardex Man in- 


exclusive } : T troduce this partner to you. 
rucks) 1927—their record for the period. enarvasndian, we = The Kardex Man is the first 
7,000 For the first quarter of 1926 their ee ee how authority to consult when 


you are seeking better man- 
agement for your business. 
Ask him in today. 


1,000 | sales totaled $122,086,097. 


—_—__ 


*Once there was a Sterling-Knight car 
made at Columbus, Ohio. 


business. 


Send me your new 52 page 
book ‘“‘The Age of Vision 
in Business Affairs”. 


4,000 
—ED. 
TIME, April 18, 1927 












































“Mother, My Head 
Feels Hot” 


Then’s the time for a Tycos 
Fever Thermometer. It will 
tell you whetheritisa slight 
cold or something more seri- 
ous, calling for the services 
of a physician. 

The firsti ndication of many 
childhood sicknesses is a rise 
in temperature. Early 
knowledge of disease leads 
to quick recovery, if im- 
mediate preventative meas- 
ures are taken. By all 
means include a 


Tycos 
Fever Thermometer 


in your medicinechest. They 
are the same reliable fever 
thermometers carried by 
physicians everywhere. On 
sale at the druggists. 


Taylor Instrument Companies 
Rochester, N. Y.,U.8. A. 
Canadian Plant 
Tycos Bldg. , Toronto 
Manufacturing Distributors 
In Great Britain 
Short & Mason, Ltd., 
London 





TEMPLE TOURS GO 


To Europe, Egypt, Palestine, Around the World— 
Comfortable trave!, moderate prices, abundant sight 


seeing, fine leadership. 
Where do you want to go? 
What type of tour do you wish? 


TEMPLE TOURS 


447-T Park Square Bldg., Boston, Mass. 








































“THE MOST DREADFUL 
AND PERFECT PORTRAIT 
OF A MAN OF GOD 
SINCE RABELAIS 
PAINTED FRIAR 
sou.” 
—H. L. 

Mencken. 






























Sinclair Lewis 


ELMER 
GANTRY 


The best selling novel 


in America 
Be By fo 
Sinclair 
Lewis 


Author of 










PENETRAT- 


“Main ING STUDY 
a ’ IN RELIGIOUS 
$2.50 HYPOCRISY 


SINCE VOLTAIRE.” 
—wW. E. Woodward, 
N. Y. Eve. Post. 















HARCOURT, BRACE & COMPANY 


Haven Putnam, daughter of Arch- 
aeologist-Artist Joseph Lindon 
Smith, who executed the mural de- 
corations in the Boston Public Li- 
brary and has made numerous ex- 
cavations in Egypt; to William 
Ambrose Taylor Jr., onetime U. S. 
diplomat. 


Married. Katharine Green Mac- 
rae, daughter of John Macrae, 
president of E. P. Dutton & Co. 
(publishers); to Benjamin Stuart 
Tongue of Baltimore; in Manhat- 
tan. 


Married. Mary Hay, nimble 
dancer, recently divorced wife of 
Cinemactor Richard Barthelmess; 
to one Vivian Bath, British rubber 
man; at Greenwich, Conn., secretly. 
They will live in Singapore. 


Married. George W. Dodge, 83, 
President of the First National 
Bank of Shinglehouse, Pa.; to Mrs. 
Jane F. Swallow, 81, Civil War 
nurse; in New York City. When 
paying for the wedding license the 
bridegroom produced a_ $20 bill; 
chuckled, said: “Uncle Sam makes 
these, but they’re no good until I 
sign them,’”* pointed to his signa- 
ture as President of the Shingle- 
house bank. After the ceremony 
he said: “If you could express 
how I feel, it would not look well 
in print—I feel bully.” 


Married. Ethel J. Elkus, daugh- 
ter of onetime (1916-19) U.S. 
Ambassador to Turkey Abram I. 
Elkus; to Moses Hadas, of At- 
lanta, Ga.; at Red Bank, N. J. 


Divorced. By Adele Rosenwald 
Deutsch, daughter of Julius Rosen- 
wald, Chairman of Sears Roebuck 
& Co. (mail orders); Armand S&S. 
Deutsch. She charged abandon- 


ment. 







Died. Marquis de Viana, Span- 
ish Court Chamberlain, onetime 
Grand Master of the Horse; in 
Madrid. Last September he and 
King Alfonso dashed 300 miles by 
night in a motor over muddy coun- 
try roads and dangerous mountain 
passes, tc calm a threatened re- 
bellion in Madrid, where’ twelve 
regiments of artillery had mu- 
tinied (TIME, Sept. 27). 


Died. Henry Miller Jr., son of 
the late famed actor-manager Hen- 
ry Miller, disinherited and adrift 
under the name of Gilbert Miller, 
afflicted with a gnawing drug 
habit; in Mexico City. 


Died. Louis P. Noros, 77, last 
*Lightnin’ Bill Jones used the same l'ne 
in Lightnin’, speaking of his pension 


check. 
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survivor of the ill-fated 1879 ex. 
pedition in search of the northwest 
passage to the north pole; led by 
Lieutenant Commander George 
_—— DeLong; in Providence, 


Died. Thomas Dixon Lockwood, 
78, inventor of the automatic tele. 
phone call, retired official of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph 
Co.; at Melrose, Mass. 


. . . 


Died. Baron Auguste Goffinet, 
faithful friend and guardian of 
the late mad Empress Charlotte 
(TIME, Jan. 31); onetime secre. 
tary of Belgian King Leopold II; in 
Brussels. He said: “Leopold was 
right when he told me years ago, 
‘Empress Charlotte is to bury us 
all except yourself.’ ” 


Died. David Septillu, aged 
“Reindeer King,” wealthiest Alas- 
kan Eskimo; on ice-locked St. Law- 
rence Island, Bering Sea. A rescue 
plane made repeated attempts to 
get through a blizzard in order to 
carry him to surgical aid, and med 
ical instructions were radioed every 
hour to his nurse, from Nome. 


Died. Captain John Bartlett, 83, 
who introduced 62 years ago the 
first steam vessel into Newfoundland 
sealing expeditions; uncle of Cap- 
tain Robert Abram Bartlett, of 
Peary’s polar expedition, and who 
himself accompanied Peary on his 
~e expedition; at Fredericton, 


Died. Mrs. Louise Ketcham Ov- 
ington, 90, widow of Theodore T. 
Ovington, onetime senior member 


of Ovington Bros. (wedding  pres- 
ents); in Manhattan. 


Died. Hugh MacDonald, 97, who 
helped rivet and weld the Monitor;* 
at Antigonish, N. S. 





*Famed armored ship, invented by Cap- 
tain John Ericsson, with a low freeboard 
and unique revolving gun-turret, used in 
the Civil War, by the Union to checkmate 
the ironclad Southern Merrimac 


A University 
Afloat 
Around the World 


Thes.s. “AURANIA” of theCunard Line 


sails from New York September 1927 for 
8 months visiting 26 foreign countries, 


Faculty of 50. Close personal contact between 
students and faculty, Credit allowed at most 
universities for courses taken. 


This Cruise is Co-educational. 
Open to pre-collegiates and undergradu- 
ates, also to a limited number of older 
people with educational inclinations, 
Cost—$2500. to $4150.—fully inclusive. 
INTERNATIONAL UNIVERSITY CRUISE INC. 
11 Broadway New York 
Telephone Bowling Green 7657 
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THEATRE 


Play House 


The oathsome brutality, lusty 
wine-quaffing, noisy swordplay, sly 
bedroom tactics, swoony madrigals, 
neurotic vengeance and gory frat- 
ricide of Medicean times, as_ set 
forth lavishly in The Jest by Play- 
wright Sem Benelli, were last week 
introduced in Cleveland. It was 
the play’s first U. S. performance 
outside of Manhattan, inevitably 
provoking whispered comparisons 
by those in the audience who had 
seen the John-and-Lionel-Barrymore 
production of 1919. But never 
were comparisons more idle. The 
occasion was the opening of the 
new home of the Cleveland Play 
House, an outstanding “little” 
theatre now made unique in the 
U. S. through its possession of a 
self-contained theatre plant with 
two stages—regular and_ studio 
size. The aims and achievements 
of: the “little’ or independent 
theatre movement, of which the 
Play House is a product and an 
exponent, bear about the same re- 
lation to commercial drama as Eng- 
lish cricket bears to big-league 
baseball. 

The so-called “little” theatres op- 
erate on several principles—to en- 
courage playwrights, to develop 
actors, to please an audience, to 
absorb the self-expressive energies 
of a community. The Province- 
town Players were founded by the 
late George Cram Cook on prem- 
ises including all these principles. 
Some results: the bringing-to-light 
of Playwright Eugene O’Neill, Ac- 
tor Charles Gilpin, Stage-Designer 
Robert Edmund Jones. 

Examples of pure community 
self-expression, without fruits of 
creation, are the Dallas Little 
Theatre, strictly amateur, cele- 
brated for its capture of the 
Belasco Cup for one-act productions 
the past three years; and the 
Pasadena Community Playhouse, 
where what counts is the number of 
citizens performing. The Boston 
Repertory, strictly professional, is 
an opposite type—a _ non-profit-mak- 
ing institution with a permanent 
staff and inveterate audience. 

The Cleveland Play House, 
founded in 1916 on a strictly ama- 
teur basis, has become profession- 
alized to the extent of a paid staff 
of 20 persons—as able a repertory 
ensemble as may be found in this 
country—under Director Frederic 
McConnell. It has paid its own 
way from a_ small _stage-craft 
shop in a small, abandoned 
church, where bankers and_butch- 
ers, housewives and school-teachers, 
came of an evening to sew cos- 
tumes, paint scenery or strut the 
boards, to a resident repertory 
company in which there is still 
work for all comers but big réles 
only for the very, very proficient 
amateur, be she pretty co-ed from 
Western Reserve University or 
temperamental coal baroness. It 
Is still a non-profit-making com- 
munity theatre, but with increased 
dramatic proficiency, the communi- 
ty interested has become increas- 


The only 


OC. F. Co., 1927 


Reg.U.S.Pat. Off. 


ence 


The joy of owning “a home of your 
own” cannot be fully realized until it 


is strictly yourown—enclosed with an 
appropriate Cyclone “Complete Fence.” 


Then privacy begins at the boundary 
of your lot, instead of at the entrance 


of your house. Intrusion stops—your lawn and land- 
scaping are protected from vandalism. The beauty 
and value of the premises increase. 


The Mark of 
Dependable 
Property 
Protection 


Cyclone “Complete Fence” is made to measure to 
fit your lot. Furnished complete with ornamental 


lawn fabric, tubular steel posts and framework, 
gates and fittings, ready to erect. For back yards, ornamental 
fabric may be purchased in rolls, any length, and erected on in- 
expensive steel posts furnished by your hardware dealer. 


If you are going to build, write Cyclone Lawn Fence into 
the specifications. If your home is already constructed, pro- 
tect and beautify it with a Cyclone Fence enclosure. Cyclone 
Lawn Fence is sold by hardware and department stores every- 
where. Identify it by the Cyclone “Red Tag” before you buy. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


Main Offices 


: WAUKEGAN, ILL. 


Works and Offices: 


North Chicago, Ill. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Newark, N. J. Fort Worth, Texas 


Pacific Coast Distributors : 
Standard Fence Company, Oakland, Calif. 
Northwest Fence & Wire Works, Portland, Ore. 


Branch Offices in All Principal Cities 


For Industrial Prop- 
erty: Cyclone Invin- 
cible Fence; Chain Link 
fabric, tubular steel 
posts and framework. 
Extension arms carry 
3 barb wires. 


For Country Homes 
and Estates: Cyclone 
Safeguard Fence: tu- 
bular steel posts and 
framework. Standard 
height, 6 ft. Buile in 
heights from 4 to 10 
feet, inclusive. 


Ne 
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For Residences:— 

Cyclone Wrought Iron 

Fence; furnished in a 

variety of standard de-" 
signs; also built in spe- 

cial designs from archi- 

tects’ drawings. 


For Schools and 
Playgrounds:— 

Cyclone Safeguard 
Fence; Chain Link fab- 
ric, tubular steel posts 
and framework, all 


Copper-Bearing steel. 


fence made entirely of Copper- Bearing materials 
—for maximum endurance. 


89 





By Any Test 
¥wOW do you judge a lead 

pencil? Smoothness? Com- 
tortable writing? Strong, lasting 
lead? Economy? Write one hun 
dred words with Semi-Hex and 
Pr etaelastsa el selee i @reltslerta-teclait) 
by any test. Let Semi-Hex itself 
prove to you that it is ‘the pen- 
cil incomparable.”’ 


5c at. your stationer’s or sent 
50c fora tinial dozen to 


GENERAL PENCIL COMPANY 


New Jersey 


Jersey City 


abele 
fag) 





WHAT TO THINK 
ABOUT EUROPE 


Travel with Dr. Charles Upson Clark. 


Student of international affairs, pub- 
licist, ex-director of American School 
at Rome. Observe and understand 
present-day conditions and problems. 
Meet important European leaders. 
An unusual opportunity awaits you. 


July 2 sailing. Address Dr. Clark at 
447-T Park Sq. Bidg., Boston, Mass. 


DirEcTtoR MCCONNELL 
“68 plays in 6 years” 


ingly specialized—almost a guild of 
onlookers to watch the guild of 
craftsmen. 

Director McConnell, a diminutive 
person of perpetual vigor, has put 
his players through 68 plays in 
six years. Some of his actors 
(Elmer Lehr, Russell Collins, Carl 
Benton Reid) have performed more 
than 650 times in some 50 roles, 
“an experience, incidentally,” says 
Director McConnell, “which the 
trained European actor takes as a 
matter of course.” At their Play 
House, alert Clevelanders see many 
a play, from Shakespeare to Shaw, 


invisible elsewhere. 


In Manhattan, the endowed 
Neighborhood Playhouse, introducer 
to the U.S. of The Dybbuk and 
other famed plays, announced that 
it would close its doors at the 
close of the current season, pend- 
ing material expansion prompted 
by success. 


New Plays 

Rapid Transit. From Lajos N. 
Egri, Hungarian, ten years resi- 
dent in the U. S., Horace Liveright 
bought a play. Since many a 
Hungarian writes at least one play, 
this is not remarkable. Since the 


Shall We Chuck Christianity? ——Or Try It? 


Religion on the Campus—a selection of addresses and a résumé 
of discussions in the National Student Conference held at Mil- 


waukee, January, 1927. 


Cloth, $1.50 


The Intercollegian—“Student Opinion at Its Best”; articles, 
reviews, news. The magazine of the Student Christian Movement. 


The year, nine issues, 


BOTH FOR $2.50 


$1.25 


ASSOCIATION PRESS, 
347 Madison Ave., New York 
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Provincetown Playhouse, 

Rapid Transit is presented 
tiny place, it is remarkable that 
the production actually came off. 
For it employs a cast of almost 
70 persons, all racing about in the 
throes of excitement and confusion 
incidental to this iron age. The 
furor is_ the result of bungling 
man’s efforts to adjust his life, 
political organization, education, to 
the whizzing circle of accelerating 
machine civilization. The satire 
seeks to prove 1) That man is too 
busy being stimulated by _ split. 
second meals, red-hot tabloids and 
undressed dramatics te enjoy the 
simple compensations of life; 2) 
that in trying to regulate the po. 
litical structure so as to alleviate 
economic distress, man _— swings 
from autocracy to democracy with 
perfect futility. The settings con- 
vey an impression of cog-wheels, 
greasy steel pistons, chains, der. 
ricks, clanking, rumbling, thump- 
ing. The tempo is furious, yet the 
action is not without clarity. Prob- 
ably Rapid Transit, when it was 
first written several years ago, 
was startlingly radical. Today, it 
is a better one of many. 


Fog-Bound. Nance O’Neil was 
last week seen sobbing her way 
through gloomy Fog-Bound, a piece 
of Long Island coast drama by 
Hugh Stange. The plot is: 1) 
Hester tells mother that she wants 
to marry Lem Ross instead of Capt. 
Ezra Tuttle because she loves 
Lem but not Ezra. Mother faints. 
2) Hester marries Ezra. He is 
cruel. 3) Eighteen years later 
Lem returns, wants Hester to run 
away and live in sin. She re 
fuses on account of daughter born 
between scenes. Lugubrious Fog- 
Bound is lightened by Miss O’Neil’s 
portrayal of Hester. 


Hearts Are Trumps. It develops 
that Arlette, delectable French 
mademoiselle (Vivian Martin), has 
married a count who proves to be 
an impostor. Since she married 
him for his title, this is inconveni- 
ent. She thereupon seeks out the 
genuine count and informs him 
that through some strange quirk 
of French law she is in reality mar- 
ried to him. He accommodatingly 
marries her and clears up the situ 
ation. The French are a_ funny 
nation, but lately such businesses 
as assignations between unmarrie 
ladies and gentlemen in romantic 
chateaux, peculiarities of love, and 
the like, find so many counterparts 
in the Bronx and even Harlem that 
they no longer intrigue the U. 8 
playgoer, 


Spread Eagle. A wave of melo- 
drama has swept Manhattan this 
year. On the crest of it, Jed Har- 
ris, youthful impresario, rides to 
glory. Recently a reporter on the 
theatrical weekly, Variety, he took 
to producing comedies with scant 
success, turned later to melodrama, 
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Buoyant health—energy— 
vitality for the day's tasks 
—demand perfect bodily 
elimination — hence the 


importance of bran. 


IF you have been wondering how you 
could take the bran you need without 
forcing yourself to it—how you could take 
it effectively and still safely— 


Here is the answer—Pettijohn’s. 


What is Pettiyohn’s? 


Pettijohn’s is the whole wheat—includ- 
ing 25% natural bran. It is a cooked food. 
The naturally harsh bran is thoroughly 
softened so that there is no danger, of in- 


testinal irritation. 


THE QUAKER OATS CO. 


Cooks Quickly 


It is no trouble to prepare a Pettijohn's break- 
fast. Pettijohn’s cooks in 3 minutes — a 
fresh, hot, nourishing cereal—with 25% 
natural bran. 


BRAN—warm and moist for effectiveness— 


voked and softened for safety—forms a large part of this nourishing cereal 


Pettijohn’s is hot and moist—and so 
gives you two additional efficient aids to 
peristalsis (elimination). 

Pettijohn’s is bran in safe and effective 
form. And it is more than bran. 


It is a nourishing, satisfying cereal with 
all the natural nutritive elements of the 
whole wheat berry—the proteins and car- 
bohydrates, the valuable mineral salts and 
indispensable vitamins— 


And warm, safe, effective bran besides. 


CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


“The Truth About Bran” 


This is the title of a new and authoritative 
study of the whole question of bran. Fill 
in coupon at bottom of page, detach and mail 
to The Quaker Oats Company for a free copy. 


Pettijohn's 


WHOLE WHEAT CEREAL 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, 80 E. Jackson Blvd., Dept. 3C, Chicago, U.S.A. Please send me your free booklet, “The Truth About Brag.” 
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offered Broadway, now \lolls in 
plush. His second venture this 
season, Spread Eagle. another melo- 
drama, cannot fail to make the 
audience wilt with excitement, the 
box office swell with receipts. 

Martin Henderson (Fritz Wil- 
liams), eagle of finance, from his 
steel cleft high above Wall Street’s 
sidewalk, connives cold-blooded re- 
volution in Mexico. His motive: to 
irritate the U. S. into intervention, 
thus establish law, order, prosper- 
ity for his Spread Eagle oil fields. 
By financing a professional revolu- 
tionary, Henderson buys a political 
crisis. But to make the U. S. 
public see red, something more per- 
sonal than oil is needed. Luck has 
it that Henderson’s daughter, Lois 
(Brenda Bond) introduces to her 
potent father one Charles Parkman, 
boy in search of a job, also son of 
a onetime president of the U. S. 
Casually remarks cryptic-tongued 
Joe Cobb (Osgood Perkins), 
“brains” of the Martin Henderson 
office: “If they ever shot Presi- 
dent Parkman’s son, it wouldn’t 
take long to get the Army into 
Mexico.” Villainous Henderson as- 
signs young Parkman to a “suicide” 
station in the oily path of his pri- 
vately endowed revolution. 






/ Se 
RAKE-BLACKSTONE 


Chicago 
TRIPS IN EUROPE 


Like a voyage on the magic carpet—an experience never to be for- 
gotten—to travel, thus, in perfect comfort through the colorful, pictur: 
esque byways of Europe. Newly designed Pullman Motor Coaches 
built especially for these trips enable you to journey at your ease. 


A shack in the oil field area 
houses the fruition of the finan- 
cier’s plot, the murder of the in- 
nocent by rebel-general De Castro 
(Felix Krembs). “President Park- 
man’s son killed,” shriek press head- 
lines, cinema reels, radio announc- 
ers. The cinema is_ interpolated 
into the second act, revealing the 
wheels of propaganda at work, af- 
fording respite to taut nerves in 
the audience. Martin Henderson is 
filmed “Enlisting with Uncle Sam 
at a dollar a year.” In the end, 
young Parkman turns up, only 
wounded. The band plays “The 
Star-Spangled Banner” to a happy 
curtain. 

Conclusions: 1) The play may 
postpone the next war with Mexico 
for several weeks. 2) For a line 
relative to making war on Mexico 
for the sake of oil interests— 
“Hearst tried in 1911, but he didn’t 
get away with it’—Oilman William 
Randolph Hearst may institute libel 
suit against Producer Jed Harris. 
3) Theatregoers have a perfect ex- 
ample of the modern drama of 
“debunk — melodramatic, cruelly 
ironical, peppered with smart 
cracks, staged with a faithfulness 
to reality that belies its flashy, im- 
aginative cunning. 


RUB THE LAMP 


“ 


If you're going abroad, you 
may now enjoy the world- 
famous service of Chicago's 
premier hotels extended in 
a most delightful way. 





Everything is arranged and provided—such luxury as only the Foreign 
Travel Department of THE DRAKEand THE BLACKSTONE, Chicago, 


makes possible. 


TRIPS LEAVING CONSTANTLY FROM PARIS AND LONDON 
Four years of successful operation by MOTORWAYS, Lid. 


Devon and Cornwall 
Stratford-on-Avon 

English Lakes and Scotland 
Eastern Cathedrals 
Normandy and Brittany 
Rhine and Belgium 
Dolomites and Austria 
Switzerland 


Venice and Italian Lakes 

Spain 

Belgium and Holland 

Chateaux of the Loire and Carcassonne 
Around Europe 

Champaigne and Burgundy 

Cognac and Bordeaux 

DeLuxe Vineyard Tours 


It is frequently possible to join trips en route. 
Send for information. 


C. C. DRAKE et Cie 


11 Rue de Castiglione, Paris 


23 Haymarket, S.W.1, London 


European representatives of THE DRAKE-THE BLACKSTONE, Chicago 
MOTORWAYS, Ltd. 


For reservations, booklets and every type of travel service, communicate with 


FOREIGN TRAVEL BUREAU THE DRAKE, Chicago 


Write for rooms at THE DRAKE or THE BLACKSTONE when coming to Chicago 


ee ————— Ee 
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FICTION 


“Stomach Hake’ 


“Even to this day,” 
Funnyman Lardner,* “the first 
week in March is set aside ‘ip 
Niles [Mich.] as ‘Have a Baby 
Week.’” He came in there like g 
lion one March “before they had 
horses and boats and when you 
wanted to go from one town to 
another, you had to take a train.” 

Graduates of the Lyttn 
Strachey school of informal biog. 
raphy may suspect Mr. Lardna 
of shoving fun at their alma mater, 
the way he takes liberties with 
prominent names and dates in try- 
ing to solve the enigma of himself 
in an intimate way. “The Taylor 
who was elected President,” he 
for instance, “was Zachary 
Taylor.” And then he goes on, 
“5 . while the Taylor that lived 
near us was H. N. Taylor, the 
feed man. No relation to the other 
Taylor.” 

But after the story is under way, 
no fairminded reader will deny 
that Mr. Lardner is doing his flat 
and level best not to get funny. 
Chapter Six begins: “It was ata 
petting party in the Whit> House 
that I first met Jane Austen.” 









confesses 




































He took her to see Gov. Al 
(“Peaches”) Smith, who compli- 
mented her: “I thought The 





Green Hat was a scream.” 

No autobiography will sell these§, 
days without some pranks at Yale, 
So Mr. Lardner recalls football 
days under John Paul Jones, a 
grandfather of Coach Tad Jones, (imi 
He tells how a big guard named 
Heffelfinger got called down for 
unclean nails; how Brinck Thorne 
got his neck tickled by Ted Coy. 
There actually are three men by 
those names, and Mr. _ Lardner Bri 
knows it. Books have been writ- 
ten before this on the theory thatf 
people dislike seeing their names 
in print and will pay $1.75 to 
keep at least one copy out of cir 
culation. 

Mr. Lardner has not shirked a 
single chance to rid himself of 
the reputation for “depth” which 
jealous fellow-writers recently fas 
tened upon him. He puns along 
stoutly, just to show what he cares 
for humor. “‘If you do,’” he rf 
members a laundress retorting 
one of his advances, “‘I will bk 
hot under the collar.’” And h 
unblushingly sets down his come 
back: “ ‘Underwear, did you say?” 

Christmas presents are hung 0 
a shoe-tree. Carols are propose, 
“‘But don’t bring Earl,’” say 
the laundress. A Princeton col 
sisbooms “ad Nassaum.” Yale 
sings “Beulah, Beulah.” Funny: 
man Donald Ogden Stewart’s tech 
nique is borrowed for an intervieW 
with Golfer Bobby Jones, aged ont, 
in a lavatory. Pleased with him 





































*THE SToRY or A WoNDER MAN, being tH 
autobiography of Ring Lardner—Scribnt 
($1.75). 
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of this is proven by our reputation as the 
largest manufacturer in this field. 

Insistence on Te-pe-co plumbing products in- 
sures you that your plumbing fixtures cannot 
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THE TRENTON POTTERIES CO., Trenton, N.J., U.S.A. 


The presence of Te-pe-co bathroom and toilet 
fixtures is hardly an accident in your archi- 
tect’s specification. Those who appreciate the 
enduring beauty of all-clay and the trouble- 
free operation of fine mechanical parts choose 
Te-pe-co as a matter of course—they know 
that the market affords no better. The truth 


be improved and that you have paid a reason- 
able price. 


It is hard for people outside the plumbing 
trade to distinguish by design our product 
from another's. For your safeguard be sure 
you look for and find the star and circle trade- 
mark. 
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Services" 
br 987 Years 


Qasr motning with its glor- 


ious music brings to Kilgen 
Organs their perennial oppor- 
tunity for toneful accompani- 
ment. ((Y car in and year out for 
almost three centuries, the match- 
less voices of Kilgen pipes have 
brought to both Old and New 
World worshipers, the full 
beauty of Easter’s hymns and 
oratorios. T his Easter, services in 
thousands of houses of worship 
will be attended by Kilgen in- 
spiring tones. €(1f you are plan- 
ning anew instrument for school, 
auditorium or church, confer with 
Kilgen architects and get the 
benefits of three centuries of ex- 
perience. Your request is made 
without obligation... . Geo. 
Kilgen & Son, 4030 N. Union 
Bivd., St. Louis, U.S.A. 


self, Mr. Lardner then interviews 
Horace Greeley in a bathtub. To- 
ward the end of the book a Lap- 
lander lands in his lap. They mar- 
ry and live in Gluten, N. Y. Di- 


RING LARDNER 


“At a petting party in the White 
House. . .” 


vorce ensues. Queen Marie sings 
“Dat watahmelyon hangin’ on de 
vine.” He marries a Swiss called 
Geezle. He reforms the theatre 
by undressing the audience. In 
the last chapter, not without jus- 
tice, he dies fishing for hake, sug- 
gesting posthumously and provoca- 
tively that it was stomach hake. 

The Author is a _ cadaverous 
brunet with wide eyes and shut 
lips. The lips are shut so that 
nothing funny can escape Mr. 
Lardner before he puts it on paper 
and sells it. A man who lives 
near him in Great Neck, L. L, 
once heard him say something out 
loud, but did not find it amusing, 
which was lucky for both of them 
because ever since 1915, when he 
escaped the ranks of sports writers 
by publishing You Know Me Al, 
Mr. Lardner has been, in person 
if not always in print, a six-foot, 
hawk-nosed rebuke to unseemly 
public mirth. 


Strange Party 


In Sucn A Nicut—Babette 
Deutsch—John Day ($2). To per- 
ceive is genius; to ignore, divine. 
Miss Deutsch (Mrs. Avrahm Yar- 
molinsky), poetic genius, sorely 
lacks divinity. She would wring 
the last drop of significance from 
the smallest sensuous detail—a tube 
of tooth paste, the feel of blankets, 
a gold-sheathed bodice, phonograph 
music. For variety of detail she 
has chosen a situation that might 
perfectly well arise but would 
scarcely continue. At a heteroge- 
neous party given by affluent, 
slightly quarrelsome young-mar- 
rieds, a woman who came only to 
please her husband begins, unex- 
pectedly, to deliver her baby. The 
party goes on. The child is born 
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despite every one’s pretense that 
it is not being born. The tension 
creates climaxes, anti-climaxes, (j. 
lemmas—for Leonard Hogarth, 
writer in love with the hostess 
for the hostess, whose quarrek 
with her husband have insensibly 
bound her to him; for the host 
vivid young sister, who is abou 
to elope but refrains; for a maid, 
who vaguely feels the need of 
a baby of her own. The evening’ 
dancing, whispering, _ birth-pains, 
laughter, drinking, soliloquizing, ar 
followed through the consciousness 
of first one personality, then ap. 
other, with much skillful character. 
ization and direct effect. Every. 
thing results in compromise ex. 
cept the child’s birth (girl), the 
continued self-sufficiency of the 
one real artist present (painter), 
and the sustained vein of the writ- 
ing, which for sensitive if not al- 
ways delicate realism will bear 
lofty comparisons. Miss Deutsch 
escapes classification with _ those 
persons whose obsession is finding 
God in a _ shoe-button or corset: 
string, by virtue of a self-restraint 
rare among expressionists. 


Wooden Indians 


Tue ALLINGHAMS—May Sinclair 
—Macemillan ($2.50). To Author 
Sinclair the most engrossing of 
all the phenomena of human be. 
havior are those of growth. She 
writes about children as they get 
older, watches their instincts and 
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Will You Invest 10c to discover 
Smoother Shaving Than You’ve Ever Known? 


If you don’t say you never thought it possible to get such shaves 
from a safety razor blade we will refund your 10c. 


Send 10c 
For This 
Marvelous 
Shaving 
Combination 


Slip blade in ana 
turn crank (On 
other side of strop- 
per) 


Cross section 
showing both 
edges of blade 
being stropped at 
once, 


Cross section 
showing blade 
turning over auto- 
matically to strop 
the other side. 


One NEW Twinplex Blade. Hand tempered and hand finished 
this wonderful blade has edges which only expert hand work 
can give. To these marvelous edges we have added the finishing 
touch—a few turns on a Twinplex Stropper. The result is a blade 
that is the last word in smooth shaving. 


One 10-shave tube of Twinplex Shaving Cream. Soft and velvety 
as a rose petal, and just enough fragrance. Has a firm body which 
helps each whisker to stand up to the blade. This unique cream 
contains its own skin soother which makes after shaving lotions 
unnecessary. It also contains a pleasant antiseptic which heals 


as it soothes. 


The Easy Way To Have Keen Blades 


There really is no reason for any man suffering the discomfort of using a poor blade. 
It takes only thirty seconds to strop a NEW blade on Twinplex. The blade will 
be so delightfully keen that it will shave smoothly and rapidly, and you won’t 
lose time going over the face again to clean up missed spots. Actually, it takes 
two minutes less to strop and shave than it takes just to shave with an unstropped 
blade. Twinplex makes shaving easier and quicker. Two million Twinplex users 


will tell you so. 


The Easiest 
Stropper To Use 


It is so easy to strop a blade on Twinplex. You 
simply slip the blade in and turn the handle. 
It is the only stropper that strops both edges 
at once. At every turn Twinplex strops first 
one side, then the other, just as a barber does, 
and just as expertly. Thirty seconds and all 
edges are as keen as fine razors can be. There 
are no adjustments to make, no screws to turn, 
no blade to reverse—everything is automatic. 
You can’t go wrong—you can’t fail to improve 
even a NEW blade. And that new blade, if 
stropped before each shave, will keep on giving 
you wonderful shaves, day after day, for so 
long that you will be amazed. 


Soon Pays For Itself 


Some Twinplex users shave with one blade 
for over a year, but the average is about one 
blade a month. Twinplex easily pays for itself 
the first year, and is a big money saver for 
years thereafter. 


Magnified Edge of 


New Unstropped Blade 


fo many men think they don’t need a Twinplex 
cause they only use new blades. They don’t 
realize that NEW blades need stropping quite 
as much es cld blades. 

The edge «f any razor blade, NEW or old, is 
made up cf tiny teeth, invisible to the naked 
eye. Thece teeth are so fine and sensitive that 
temperature changes cften get them out of 
alignment. When this happens they would 
look, under a powerful microscope, something 
like the illustration ebove. 

Imagine shaving with such an edge. It would 
be impossible were the teeth not so tiny. 
But they are so very small the edge actually 
looks smooth, and one cen shave with it, 
though not very comfortably. No doubt you've 
had a blade pull, and leave your face sore. 
Now you know why. 

A Twinplex will smooth these invisible teeth 
back into line, giving the blade a perfect 
cutting edge so that it glides over your face 
like a piece cf velvet. 


TWINPLEX SALES CO., 1778 LOCUST ST., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


winplex Stropper 


Improves NEW blades !00% 
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Third Large Printing 


The Old 
Countess 


By Anne Douglas Sedgwick 


“Surpasses, The Little French Girl,” 
—St. Louis Globe Democrat. 


5 wee = “Swift and beaut?ful. Surely one 
‘ P Soe] of the best novels of the Spring.” — 
a 6©6.-sE-sther Forbes in the Book Re-iew. 


“Packed with unearthly beauty. 
Told with consummate and exquis- 
ite art.” —Hartford Courant. 





























HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 


$2.50 at all bookstores 













from Boston 
1 Singapore @ 


Not only is “The Story of Philosophy,” by Will Durant, 
being read from Boston to Singapore and back again 
around the other side of the globe, but the number of 
pages in the sold copies alone, if placed end to end, 
would reach from the famous T wharf in Boston to the 
spice-scented docks of Singapore. 








This is all the more astonishing when one considers that 
“The Story of Philosophy” is not a tale of fancy or 
imagination, but the supposedly “‘dry-as-dust”’ lives and 
teachings of philosophers-of all ages. Far from being 
“dry-as-dust,” this volume is a clear, convincing—and 
exciting —exposition of “the art of arts and science 
of sciences.” Read it yourself, and see why the meas- 
ured judgment of America’s foremost critics on this 
amazing book by Will Durant has been summed up in 
this four-fold tribute: 














“a delight for the heart”. . . + « 
“an adventure for the mind”. . « « 
“@ best-seller for the years”. . « « 
“@ liberal education in itself”. . « « 


The tory of TP idlosay 


At all bookshops $500 20th large printing —157th thousand 


SIMON ann SCHUSTER, Inc., Publishers 


37 West 57th Street New York 
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emotions stiffen in the mold, close- 
ly observes tendencies hardening 
into characters. In another book, 
Arnold Waterlow, she riveted her 
attention to the slow shaping of 
a single personality. Now she 
brings six children into the world 
of her mind. ? 

Margaret, Wilfrid, Stephen, Mol- 
lie, Robin, Angela live in an Eng- 
lish country house. In the begin- 
ning of the book they have tea 
in the nursery, go to school, be- 
have like English children. The 
close and careful breeding that 
feeds the playing fields of Eton 
is theirs. Later the restraint of 
this up-bringing makes differing 
marks on their characters. Mollie 
foregoes her music and submits to 
fate and a father who tends his 
children without tenderness. Mar- 
garet’s nerves, sharpened by in- 
hibitions, end by shattering her 
mind. Wilfrid, a normal eldest 
son, inherits peace and his father’s 
lands. Robin, who gets drunk too 
often, marries a country wench 
and offers succor to Angela when 
her family find that she has loved 
not wisely and entirely too well. 
Stephen becomes a_ poet, whose 
small success is not justified by 
the execrable outpourings of his 
muse so unfortunately quoted by 
Prose-Writer Sinclair. 

Of the writing of the book it 
may be said that May _ Sinclair 
handles her story well, although at 
times the feeling is inevitable that 
six brain children are too large 
a brood for any author to handle. 
The plot usually well-sustained, at 
points of maximum action strays, 
wobbles, stumbles. Of the char- 
acters, categorical differentiations 
are employed to help the reader 
tell one from the other, but the 
net effect is of a houseful of 
wooden Indians worked by wires. 
Not since Anne Severn and the 
Fieldings (1922) has May Sinclair 
been _ herself. 


Flower Love 

FLOWER PHANTOMS—R onald 
Fraser—Boni & Liveright ($2.00). 
Delicate, sensuous Judy made _ her 
lover liken her to the loveliest 
flowers, exotic ones with iridescent 
stems and golden caps rather than 
the sturdy blossoms of the fields. 
She drank in his literary phrases 
as the plants in her hothouse 
drank the warm, steamy air un- 
der glass. Until she really believed 
that her true relations should be 
with fern and tree and _ flower, 
not with her practical family and 
tiresome, boreal Roland. After 
charmingly imagined conversations 
with a philosophical water-lily 
and passionate adventures with an 
Oriental orchid, however, she turns 
back from this sowing of wild buds 
to the more dependable arms of 
the man... . The spice of mockery 
blended with creamy whimsicality 
in a mold of sophisticated prose 
poetry is apparently the staple 
produce of Author Ronald Fraser, 
young and English, who last year 
charmed international esthetes with 
Landscape With Figures, his first 
novel to be published in the U. S. 
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NON-FICTION 


Pericles of Provincetown* 

“What is it, this thing we call 
personality? One wants to tell 
about a man, ‘make him real.’ He 
is an intellectual man and a reli- 
gious man, a man with a great gift 
of wonder, so one tells much of the 
life within, particularly as he him- 
self has left the record, tells truly 
as one knows how, of struggles and 
failures as well as visions that 
became creations. All this is true, 
yet somehow the man himself is 
aot theta...” i 

But never did a man_ himself 
come closer to being in his biog- 
raphy than the late George Cram 
Cook now comes. Susan. Glaspell, 
the wife with whom he lived his 
richest years, is an attentive wom- 
an. She appears to have seen him 
whole and in part, forgotten noth- 
ing. Her spirit is great enough to 
put self entirely aside except at 
moments of the greatest intimacy 
and importance—the very moments 
when an inferior nature would have 
quailed ox bridled. She has re- 
created and interpreted times and 
persons she could not have shared, 
with a quality of understanding 
that makes the book perhaps the 
finest thing’ a woman ever wrote 
about a man. 

Besides notebooks, unmailed let- 
ters, jottings, reviews, novels, 
plays and much plastic work of his 
hands, he left himself in people. 
Education in Iowa is finer because 
of him. Floyd Dell, his onetime 
gardener, is partly his work. The 
sea soughed in the piles and spout- 
ed up through the planks of the 
wharf on the first night of Bound 
East for Cardiff but the sea was 
never kinder to Eugene O’Neill 
than his first producer, “Jig” Cook, 
to whom the poets of Greece gave 
a fragment of Apollo’s temple at 
Delphi for a tombstone, for whom 
Greek athletes have revived the 
Parthian games. 

In Iowa, where his family had 
gone in wagons, he felt the vast 
age and oneness of life. It amused 
him to say that since his direct an- 
cestors numbered millions 30 gen- 
erations ago, therefore he was de- 
scended from the entire English- 
speaking race. Running up his 
family tree eight branches he would 
drop down two and land on Ben- 
jamin Franklin, “the bourgeois.” 
The Nile, he would say, is an up- 
start compared to the Mississippi. 
Five-toed little Eohippus lived for 
him in his farm horse, Daisy. 

He was a powerful, sensitive boy 
who mixed baseball and Emerson, 
swimming and Wordsworth. He 
read Plotinus before he went to 
Harvard and his spiritual life al- 
ways returned to a silent noon in 
the library at Iowa City when, 
aged 16, ecstasy first came upon 
him. Thereafter he was a “pan- 
archist.” 





*THeE RoaD To THE TEMPLE—Susan Glas- 
pell—Stokes ($3). Biography of the late 
George Cram Cook, founder of the Prov- 
incetown Players, the man _ behind the 
scenes of Playwright Eugene O’Neill and 
many another whose name is better known 
to the wide world than “Jig” Cook’s. 


THE CREAM .... 





q There is no room in TIME for the second-rate, the incon- 
sequential. The following new books are advertised here by 
their publishers. only at the express invitation of TIME’s 
Book Editor. Not all the good books are-here advertised; 


but all the books here advertised are good. 


@ They are books selected frcm extensive lists as being of, 
outstanding merit and interest for TIME-readers. Laudatory 
“‘blurbs” are purposely omitted, being unnecessary. Each 
book’s mere presence in the list testifies to its excellence; 
each book admitted has been, or will be, descriptively re- 


ported in TIME text. 


Reading these books you will partake of the cream of this 


season’s literature. 


Biography 
sexs NAPOLEON—Emil Ludwig*—Boni 
& Liveright ($3). Without nimbus 
or hyperbole. 

THE ROAD To THE TEMP E— 
Susan Glaspell—Stokes ($3.50). 
Biography of the late George Cram 
Cook by Mrs. Cook. 

PALMERSTON—Philip Guedalla— 
Putnam ($5). “That— last frag- 
ment of the 18th Century.” 

CoLONEL Bog’ INGERSOLL—Cam- 
eron Rogers—Doubleday, Page 
($3). The rise and orations of 
a great agnostic. 

THEODORE ROOSEVELT: A Hero To 
His Valet—James Amos—John 
Day ($2). Intimate information 
from the second butler. 

THE PrRopicious LovER—Louis 
Barthou—Duffield ($2.50). Rich- 


ard Wagner and women. 


Non-Fiction 


AstAa—Upton 
A book 


THE REVOLT OF 
Close—Putnam ($2.50). 
of the moment. 

HAWKERS AND WALKERS _ IN 
EARLY AMERICA—Richardson 
Wright—Lippincott ($4.50). A his- 
tory of U. S. vagabond commerce, 
illustrated. 

How Europe MApr PEACE WITH- 
out AMERICA—Frank Simonds— 
Doubleday, Page ($5). Able hind- 
sight on Versailles. 

THE History or ATLANTIS— 
Lewis Spence—David McKay 
($3.50). Fact and analogy about 
the mislaid continent. 

On SPECIAL MiIsstons—Charles 
Lucieto—McBride ($2.50). Semi- 
official chronicle of the War spies. 

AN ADVENTURE IN CONSTRUCTIVE 
FINANCE—Carter Glass—Doubleday, 
Page ($3). The story of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System by its author. 

CHINA AND THE PowEerRsS—Henry 


EMiIL Lupwic* 


Kittredge Norton—John Day ($4). 
Explains the convulsions of a co- 
lossus. 

Fiction 

ELMER GANTRY—Sinclair Lewis— 
Harcourt, Brace ($2.50). Ministers 
flayed. 

DECADENCE—Maxim Gorky—Mc- 
Bride ($2.50). His first novel since 
the war; peasant plutocrats. 

Love 1s ENOUGH—Francis Brett 
Young—Knopf ($2.50). The popu- 
lar author’s “major work.” 

THE SHOOTING PARTY—Anton 
Chekhov—David McKay ($1.25). 
First English translation of his 
only novel. 

THE OLv CouNTESS—Anne Doug- 
las Sedgwick—Houghton, Mifflin 
($2.50). And another little French 
girl. 

MOTHER AND SON—Romain Rol- 
land—Holt ($2.50). Vol. III of The 
Soul Enchanted; the War by a 
Pacifist. 

ONE CRYSTAL AND A MOTHER— 
Ellen Du _ Pois Taylor—Harper 
($2). Hard-boiled Dakota virgin 
reports Chicago spice. 

PRETTY CREATURES—William Ger- 
hardi—Duffield ($2). Short turns 
in amiable futility. 

THE DARK GENTLEMAN—G. B. 
Stern—Knopf ($2.50). High ea- 
rire comedy. 

DREAM’s END—Thorne Smith— 
McBride ($2). A Jekyll-Hyde in 
love. 

FOREVER FREE—Honoré Willsie 
Morrow—Morrow ($2.50).  Abra- 
ham Lincoln at home, from Inau- 
guration Day to Emancipation. 

Kit O’BRIEN—Edgar Lee Masters 
—Boni & Liveright ($2). Spoon 
River idyll. 

BRoTHER SAUL—Donn Byrne— 
Century ($2). Wolf of the Sanhe- 
drim into arm of the Lord. 


*A German and a dramatist since the age of 15, he is a 
hero-worshiper. Goethe, Wagner, Bismarck, above all, Napoleon, 
have inspired his pen. To him, the recent Kaiser Wilhelm was 


an egoist gone awry, not a hero. 


Herr Ludwig has achieved his 


heights in biographies that are as dramatic as they are scholarly. 
The “historical novel’ is his pet aversion. 


@ Should booksellers fail, the facilities of TIME’s book department are at its 
readers’ disposal to enlarge upon or order the above, or any other, books. Inclose 
cash or a check to the Book Editor, TIME the Newsmagazine, Penton Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio, making plain to whom you wish your purchases sent. 


After Harvard and Heidelberg 
he taught in Iowa, never marking 
attendance, always forgetting the 
drab scene and his lecture subjects 
to stray into ancient Greece. But 
one day his blackboard bore a note: 
“No class today. 
war.” 
ling at sea. 
he had renounced war, rebuked Kip- 
ling. 


I’ve gone to 
He had met Rudyard Kip- 
Twenty years later 


He looked into the chasm of the 
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insanity that is higher than sanity 
during a wilderness period follow- 
ing the failure of his first mar- 
riage, but regained . balance forti- 
fied by the experience. It taught 
him the relation of self-expansion 
and self-obliteration, the phases by 
which, like two legs constantly 
passing each other, mankind has 
marched—Roman power, Christian 
abnegation; Renaissance, Reforma- 
tion; hayfoot, strawfoot. He re- 
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ONE A A aS 
Clark’s Famous Cruises 


BY CUNARD LINE BIG NEW OIL-BURNERS 
at rates including hotels, guides, drives, fees. 


NORWAY weorennancan 
52 DAYS, $600 to $1300 


Third Cruise 
ss **LANCASTRIA’”’ July 2 


to the sunny Mediterranean—visit- 
ing its lands so replete with history, 
romance and legend, and to Norway, 
the scenic wonderland of the ez arth. 
Itinerary includes Lisbon, (Madrid), 
Spain, (Gr anada), Tangier, Algiers, 
Italy, the Riviera, Sweden, Norway, 
Scotland, (Paris-I ‘ondon), Germany. 
European stop-overs. 


Jan. 16, ’28; Around the World 
8th Cruise; 125 days; $1250 to $3000. 
Jan.25, ’28; To the Mediterranean 
24th Cruise; 65 days; $600 to $1700. 


FRANK C, CLARK 
Times Building, New York 


Effective, continuous’@ntiseptic treatment 


Fight sore throat 
wherever you are! 


—Not just a gargle when 
you get home 
& pot a slight raspiness. But al- 


most before you know it your 
throat is fearfully sore! You may be on 
the road to serious illness! 


But not if you start antiseptic treat- 
ment instantly. Not if you make your 
treatment continuous. 


Today you don’t have to rely on a mere 
gargle night and morning. With Forma- 
mint, your throat is kept continuously 
bathed in an antiseptic of proved germicidal 
power. Yet Formamint cannot harm the 
delicate throat tissues. 

Carry a bottle of these pleasant-tasting 
tablets with you. Take one every hour or 
so to treat sore throat; every two or three 
hours to help prevent it. All druggists. 

Bauer Chemical Co., Dept. 0-7, New York City. 

DOCTORS ENDORSE IT 


ormamint 


THE GERM-KILLING THROAT TABLET 


newed the motion of his days, say- 
ing: “The stream of life, like run- 
ning water, can purify itself.” 
Writing criticism for the Chica- 
go Post he called for an American 





GEORGE CRAM (“J1G”’) Cook 
Guaranteed to intoxicute 


Lucretius to transform the new 
miracles of science into a new reli- 
gion. He moved Athens to Iowa, 
in his imagination, and outlined a 
Sacred Book. Then he was the 
Pericles of Provincetown, creating 
the creative mood in others by his 
prodigious vitality, sympathies, hu- 
mor, dreams. He remade his own 
house with ax, saw and chisel 
(building in an elevator when his 
wife’s heart ailed); made beach 
sand yield greens; painted, modeled, 
wrote; created a new national the- 
atre. On the wall of his house he 
made a fresco showing the evolu- 
tion of Living Church out of The- 
atre, 

He deemed his Provincetown 
Players a failure when they were 
an obvious success and was for be- 
ginning afresh on his ideal of a 
community playhouse. But he was 
48 and Greece had called him since 
he was 16. They went. He built 
huts for them on Parnassos, shared 
his “drunkenly Greek” mind with 
the shepherds, revived Socratic dia- 
logs beside the Acropolis, relived 
his whole life, by memory and 
poetry, garbed as a Delphic shep- 
herd. He died there (1924) of 
glanders contracted by nursing a 
stray puppy 

The Author. “Jig” Cook’s genius 
for play, rich and unashamed, was 
the thing that made him a great 
“spiritual communist.” When there 
was little wine left in the bowl, 
“Give it all to me,” he cried, “and 
I guarantee to intoxicate all the 
rest of you.” Susan Glaspell may 
puzzle folk who would have with- 
held their share of the wine. Just 
when this radiant book, dedicated to 
“Jig” Cook’s children (she has 
none), is published, she has _ re- 
married. 

It might equally surprise puzzlers 
that another of the plays which 
“Jig” started her writing opened 
last month in Manhattan (TIMg, 
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March 21). Her new husband, 
Norman Matson, is her new col- 
laborator. 


Libel 


Our GENERATION—By “One of 
Us.”—Century ($1.50). If they 
could believe that “One of Us,” 
aged 17, is typical, the shakers 
of heads. at contemporary adoles- 
cence would sigh with relief. She 
speaks, like her elders and Dr. 
Holmes’s woodpecker, solemnly of 
unimportant things. “Bright as a 
button” well describes her. She 
is as wholesome as spinach. As 
for her genération (unless as may 
be, she is utterly typical), it will 
be faintly disturbed by writing 
which for docile triteness resem- 
bles nothing so much as one of 
Dr. Frank Crane’s high-school 
themes. It is to be hoped that 
the whole book is a gross libel. 
Excerpts: 

“By now we all know that ‘Gen- 
tlemen prefer blondes,’ but some 
men do not seem to realize the fact 
that ‘blondes prefer gentlemen.’ ” 

“The glamor of love seems to 
flee very soon. We wonder what 
we can do to retain that elusive 
thing called romance.” 

“Some say that romance is a 
thing of the past, but the truth 
is that as long as there are men 
and women in the world there will 
be romance.... In _ these days 
of commonplace materialism we 
need only go to the movies to find 
it in full sway on the screen and 
in the audience.” 

“Each [husband and wife] should 
be unselfish and considerate of 
the other and both try to keep 
the optimism and cheerfulness of 
their youth . . . he ought to realize 
that a wife is a partner.” 

“An advantage of telephone con- 
versation is the fact, that the ONE 
at the other end cannot see you. 
Half the time, much to the disgust 
of your family, you go to the 
telephone in kimono and cold cream. 
Disillusion would certainly be the 
fate of the ONE at the other end 
if he could see his darling with 
shining face, her hair done up in 
inartistic Western Electrics.” 

“It is always such fun to do 
things in a foreign country with 
American friends who take the 
same delight in the novelty. 


Editors—Briton Hadden and Henry R. 
Luce. Associates: Laird S. Goldsborough 
(Foreign News), John S. Martin (Books), 
Myron Weiss, Arnold Bernhard (Theatre). 

Weekly Contributors—Willard T. Ingalls, 
Peter Mathews, Faith E. Willcox, Newton 
Hockaday, Ruth Flint, S. J. Woolf, Charles 
L. Reese Jr., George M. Carleton, Eugene 


P. Warner. 
Published by Time, Inc, B. Hadden 
Offices: 


Pres.; H. R. Luce, Sec’y-Treas. 
Penton Building, Cleveland, Ohio, and 25 
W. 45th St., New York City. 

Subscription rate, one year postpaid: 
the United States and Mexico, $5.00; 
Canada, $5.50; elsewhere, $6.00. Circula- 
tion Manager, Roy FE. Larsen, Penton 
Building Cleveland. 

For advertising rates address Robert L. 
Johnson, Advertising Manager, Timp, 25 
West 45th St., New York City. New Eng- 
land representative, John M. 

Co., 127 Federal St., Boston, Mass. ; 

ern representatives, Powers & Stone, 
Dearborn St., 1, Ill.; ‘Southern rep- 
resentative, F. > Dusossoit, 1502 Land 
Title Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa.; Pacific Coast 
representative, Roger A. Johnstone, Alex- 
ander Bldg., 155 Montgomery St., San 
Francisco, Calif. 
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